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The engraving on this page is from a drawing 
made expressly for us by Mr. Alfred Wand, and 
represents the troops at Camp Massachusetts 
passing in review before the commander-in-chief 
and staff. Captain Nims’s Light Artillery are 
in front, with full ranks, as they actually ap- 
peared on the field, followed by the National 
Lancers and Light Dragoons, and then come the 
infantry regiments in column. The moving 
mass is backed by the white tents, and the dis- 
tance crowned by the line of wooded hills, 
which formed a framework to the grand military 
pageant. At the encampment of the 7th, 8th 
and 9th of this month, the volunteer militia of 


Massachusetts were assembled for camp duty for’ 


the first time in the history of the Common- 
wealth, and the perfect success of the experi- 
ment, which reflects the highest credit on the 
commander-in-chief, the adjutant-general, and 
all the officers and men engaged in the duties of 
the field, will probably lead to its repetition. 
The ground was well selected. In the immediate 
vicinity of scenes hallowed by the first forcible 
resistance made to British authority, the associa- 
tions connected with it were weil calculated to 
animate and elevate the zeal of our citizen-sol- 
diery. On the right of the Fitchburg -Rail- 
road, at a distance of about twenty-two miles 
from Boston, a vast and perfectly level field was 
prepared for the encampment, bounded on the 
right and left flanks and in front by roads, and 
in the rear by the Assabet River. Parallel with 
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the Assabet, stretched out the line of white tents 
belonging to the divisionary corps of Salem 
Cadets, and the Ist and 2d divisions, commanded 
respectively by Major-Generals Samuel Andrews 
of Roxbury and William Sutton of South Dan- 
vers. The 3d division, under the command of 
Major-General Augustus Morse of Leominster, 
occupied the left of this line, nearest the railroad, 
their camp making an obtuse angle with that of 
the Ist and 2d divisions, and separated from them 
by abrook. To the right of the main field, and 
divided from it by the road from Concord to Ac- 
ton, was the camp of the Boston Light Artillery, 
Captain Nims, the National Lancers and Boston 
Dragoons, forming the the Ist Battalion of Light 
Dragoons, under Major White, the Waltham 
Dragoons, Captain Gibbs, and the Salem Light 
Artillery, Captain Mann. Governor Banks’s 
headquarters and the camp of his body-guard, 
the Boston Independent Cadets, Lieut. Colonel 
Holmes, were nearly infront of the 1st division, 
separated by a road, on an elevated piece of 
ground, interspersed with trees and sloping down 
in the rear to the brink of a beautiful pond. 
There was ample space for carriages and specta- 
tors on foot on three sides of the encampment. 
The effect of the city of canvass by moonlight, 
with the sentinels, infantry and cavalry, pacing 
their rounds, was very romantic and impressive. 
The arrangements were excellent, and good 
order prevailed from the moment of the arrival 
of the troops on the field to the hour of striking 
the tents on the last day. The companies, with 


scarcely an exception, turned out with very full 
ranks, and displayed admirable proficiency in mili- 
tary science. Had we the space, we should be glad 
to pass the troops in review, and comment on the 
features that strack us in the appearance, march- 
ing and evolutions of the different regiments and 
companies. The total force on the field amounted 
to about 5000 men. The remarkable promptitude 
with which all the orders were executed, and the 
punctuality with which all the details of the 
crowded programme for the three days were per- 
formed, must have severely disappointed the ene- 
mies of our militia system, and those critics who 
predicted numerous blunders from the assemblage 
of all the troops of the State for the first time. 
The grand feature of the first day was the march 
through Concord and to the Monument, to the 
Revolutionary battle-ground and back to camp. 
The field operations on the second day, the 
manceuvering and firing, were excellent. On the 
third came the grand review in the presence of 
Major-General Wool and the members of both 
houses of the Legislature. We witnessed the 
march to Concord, and had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing all the troops. The display was 
very fine. The column was headed by his ex- 
cellency the commander-in-chief, mounted on the 
famous Green Mountain Morgan, and occompa- 
nied by his splendid staff. The cavalry of the 
column made a brilliant appearance. The Na- 
tional Lancers, Captain M. C. Kenney, came out 
125 strong, mounted on splendid horses, and 
looked like a regiment; the Boston Light Dra- 
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goons, Captain Thomas J. Pierce, had 80 sabres ; 
the Brigade Company of Light Dragoons, of 
North Bridgewater, Captain Jonas R. Perkins, 
had 40 horses; the Brigade Company of Light 
Dragoons, Captain William Gibbs, turned out 
60 strong, and were much commended for their 
soldierly appearance and the excellence of their 
drill; the Springfield Horse Guards, Captain 
Charles A. Baxter, forty-three officers and men, 
attracted great attention by their dashing uni- 
forms. The infantry regiments mustered strong. 
Colonel Cowdin’s regiment, Major Rogers’s new 
battalion, the New Bedford and Quincy regi- 
ments attracted special attention. Major Poore’s 
“ Savages” proved an attractive feature in the 
column. Ina word, there was much to com- 
mend in every body of troops that fell under our 
observation, and the impression produced by the 
whole, was one of unalloyed pleasure and pride. 
The duties performed by officers and men 
throughout the three days were exceedingly ar- 
duous, but were discharged with unflagging zéal 
and spirit. The commander-in chief passed the 
whole time in camp, and was indefatigable in 
doing duty as a soldier, and in dispensing his 
hospitality to his numerous distinguished visitors. 
Camp Massachusetts, under such auspices, was 
a complete success. We cannot conclude this 
brief notice without alluding to the admirable 
management of the Fitchburg Railroad daring 
camp week. Though the troops and many thou- 


sands of visitors passed over the road, trains going ~ 


and comiag hourly, not an accident occurred. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BY WILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE. 


I entertain an absolute conviction that gold, in mass 
and in position. and infinite in quantity, will. within 
three years, reveal itself.— Colonel William Gilpin. 


[The following letter was discovered by accident Where 
it was written cannot now be known The date is a 1, 
an 8, an 0, and something which has been rubbed out. 
It was therefore written some ti:ne within the first de- 
cade of the present century. and probably after the 
purchase of Louiziana, ia 1803.) 


Dear Tom :—At your urgent request, I give 
you the information you desire, being very sure 
that you will faithfully observe the oath of se- 
crecy which I have exacted. I have already 
given you my reasons for this course, and I know 
that you will properly understand and appreciate 


them. 
I was born in Philadelphia, but bred chiefly in 


the State of Virginia. My father was the son 
of a wealthy planter. One of the planter’s ten- 
ants was a poor shoemaker, named Jerry Trippe, 
and in their early boyhood, Jerry’s son Jerry 
and my father were playmates. 

Years flew by, and my father became a suc- 
cessful merchant in the city of Philadelphia. 
One day fie met in the street young Jerry 
Trippe, who was more than half-<tarved. He 
had come to the city to seek his furtune, ata 
time of great depression in the shoemaking busi- 
ness, and had been unable to get work. My 
father took the famished youth home with him, 
aid supplied his wants, and afterwards gave him 
4 situation in his establishment, where he could 
make a comfortable living. 

Trippe possessed energy and thrift, and soon 
began to rise. My father befriended him in every 
way, and furnished him with the means to obtain 
a tseful education. Ina few years he became 
the chief clerk, and eventually his employer took 
him into partnership. The latter, after a time, 
retired from business, and so facilitated matters 
as to enable Trippe to retain the whole concern 
in his own hands. The ex-shoemaker went 
a ead amazingly. Everything he touched seemed 
to prosper, and by the time he was filty years of 
age, there were few men “on change” to whom 
he gave precedence. 

My father’s fortunes were of a different com- 
plexion. He had always been called ¢‘ too soft- 
hearted for his own good,” and was prevailed 
upon so often to assist in propping up the credit 
of old mercantile acquaintances, that he eventu- 
ally became a bankrupt himself, and died of a 
disease which trouble and vexation had brought 
on him. My mother soon followed, and left me 
an orphan at the sge of fourteen. 

I had neither brother nor sister. I had spent 
much of my time with my relations in Virginia, 
but I now wished to be independent. As a very 
great favor, I was received into Mr. Trippe’s 
counting-house. I served him faithfully till I 
was twenty-one, and at that age obtained a small 
interest in an establishment of the same nature. 
I worked hard, and when I was twenty-five, I 
was doing business in a small way on my own 
account, and with good prospects for the future. 

There were few persons whom I esteemed less 
than Jeremiah Trippo, and our characters and 
dispositions were as far as the poles asunder. 
But ortune sometimes plays strange tricks with 
our likes and dislikes, and it so happened that 
ths person of all others whom I liked best, was 
the very person of all others whom Jerry Trippe 
liked best. Not that he had any great amount of 
liking to bestow upon anything, apart from him- 

ait and his money; but, betcer than anything 

except himself and his money, he liked his 
daughter Mary ; and better than all things else, 
even including myself and my money ([ will 
venture to say), did I like that same daughter 
Mary. 

Like her? The word is an outrage upon my 
feelings. Iloved her, I adored her, j en etais 
fou—“I was fooi of her”—as the Frenchman 
says. I would have given all my money (which 
was very little), and all myself (which was very 
big), for one loving glance of her soft blue eye. 
Yes, Tom, I was “fool of her” to a seriously ri- 
diculous extent—a fool in everything that con- 
cerned her, beyond all precedent. I was sorry 
that she was old Trippe’s daughter, but it did not 

_ make the least difference in my feelings. Ifshe 
had been Beelzebub’s daughter, it would have 
been all the same. I would not have liked very 


well to have the evil one for my children’s grand- 
father, it must be admitted, but I would have 
married her all the same. 


And what did old Trippe think of all this? 
you willask. Well, Tom, if I had not been a 
miserable, addle-pated, fogy-turnip-headed dolt 
of a lover, I might have known that I had no 
more chance of being his son-in law than Satan’s. 
I had a little of my father’s soft-heartedness, and 
the old man had cfien called me a fool on ac- 
count of it, and predicted that I never would 
prosper. But I bad aided him in the acquisition 
of many thousands of dollars, and probably was 
more of a favorite with him than anybody else. 
I was therefore stupid enough to hope—yes, ar- 
rantly stupid enovgh to hope that old Trippe 
would give his only daughter to a poor man!! 
I am free to confess that that idea alone should 
secure my righteous condemnation before a com- 
mission de /unatico inquirendo. 

Well, one sunshiny morning, with this for- 
lorn “ hope,” I sallied forth to ask Jerry Trippe 
for his daughter. The daughter’s consent I had, 
of course; that is, provided I could get the 
father’s. She loved her father, cross-grained old 
curmudgeon as he was; and she feared him too, 
excessively. No power on earth, I was satisfied, 
could induce her to marry without his consent. 

Did you ever pop the question, Tom? I don’t 
mean to a lady—that’s just as easy as to cat 
your breakfast—to a father, I mean. If you 
have performed that courageous act, I certify 
that you are fit to be a brigadier, as far as spunk 
is concerned. You couldn't give a better proof 
of it. 

Like a schoolboy about to bathe in water in- 
conveniently cool, I dallied and shivered awhile 
upon the brink, and then plunged headlong. 
And cool enough was the reception I met with, 
I do assure you. 

“Sir,” said I, “I love your daughter, and with 
your approval I will marry her.” 

Wit! all my “hope,” I had never expected 
anything but a considerable flare-up at first ; but 
there was nothing of the kind, the old man was 
as cool as a cucumber. 

“Young man,” he said, slowly raising his 
eyes from a letter he was reading, “ can you raise 
five hundred thousand dollars ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then you can’t have my daughter.” 

“ But—” 

“There is no use to say one word more. I 
mean to give my daughter half a million on her 
wedding-day, and the man who seeks to marry 
her must cover that amount dollar fur dollar, or 
he will never be her husband. I have no more 
to say” 

“Mr. Trippe, will you hear me ?”’ 

“T’'ll hear, but I'll not promise to listen.” 
And the stony-hearted “ parient”” went on with 
the perusal of his letter. 

But I was determined “ not to give it up so,” 
as the Virginia negroes say, or rather sing. I 
had prepared a beautiful speech for the occasion, 
and I could not think of having it strangled in 
the cradle. I commenced it, in tones of melting 
pathos. The second period, in particular, was 
magnificently turned, and ended with “‘ bleeding 
hearts.” 

“worth six cents a piece,” read old Trippe 
from his commercial letter, as if continuing the 
sentence. 

“ Love,” continued I, “love in all its pristine 
purity to be valued—” 

“at ten cents, and dear at that,” read 
Trippe. 

“‘Mr. Trippe,” cried I, “ my feelings—” 

“being a damaged article, are worth little 
or nothing at the present time.” 

“T say, sir, that my feelings—” 

“would hardly bring three @ents a bushel.” 

“ My outraged feelings, sir—” 

- might possibly be exchanged for stale 
codfish and sourcrout of an inferior quality.” 

In a tempest of rage, I fled from the room, 
lest I should be tempted to raise my hand 
against my Mary’s father. My “hopes” were 
dead, and old Trippe’s market quotations were 
their only requiem. 

And yet—can you believe it, Tom ?—I was 
actually fool enough to go back to that man, on 
that -elfsame errand. The “hopes” were not 
dead, then, after all, I hear you say. No; or 
rather there was a resurrection of them, conse- 
quent upon a stolen interview I had with Mary. 
Bat I wont go into particulars. Suffice it to say 
that I told him Mary had begged me to try 
again, and I could refuse her nothing. And 
then I asked him, in tones of tenderest pathos, 
if he had no hope, however small, to give me. 
He went to his desk, wrote something on a bit of 
paper, handed it to me, and then took his hat 


and left, “ planted there,” as the French say, in 
the middle of the floor. I opened the paper, 
and read these words : 


* All the hope I can give you is this certificate : 
Whenever you can prove yourself the possessor 
and owner of five hundred thousand dollars, or its 
equivalent in property, you shall marry my 
daughter. Jeremian Trirre.” 


That was “hope” with a vengeance, now, 
wasn't it? It was adding insult to injury. He 
might justas well have required meto hang a roc’s 
egg in the hall, or to build a palace like Alad- 
din’s in one night. Ah, if I only knew how to 
get that glorious lamp! But there are no such 
things nowadays. I doubt if all Asia, and 
Africa to boot, could furnish one single genie of 
respectable acquirements. The race is extinct, I 
fear. Gone the way of the ichthyosauri, and 
the pterodactyles, and the men with their heads 
under their shoulders, and all the rest of them. 
Well, Tom, I grew as melancholy as a burlesque 
opera, and as thin as a thread-paper. Business 
became a bore, and so far from making five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I bid fairto lose all I had. 

Finding that things were growing from bad to 
worse, I resolved to try a change of scene; 
though I had little enough hope of deriving any 
benefit from it. Reason and common sense told 
me I ought to forget Mary; but, with all due 
deference to such respectable attributes, reason 
and common sense were made to understand that 
that was all humbug. Icouldn’t forget her if I 
would, and I wouldn’t if I could. 

Well, I rambled away down into old Virginia, 
half jolting the life out of myself in those abom- 
inable stage-coaches, over those abominable 
roads, of which Patrick Henry said there was 
only one kept in good repair—the road to ruin. 
Bat I couldn’t jolt Mary out of my head, or my 
heart either. I do wish that somebody would 
invent a plan of travelling by balloon, or by 
steam, or get a patent iron horse that would 
carry us eight or ten miles an hour, without 
jolting. 

I arrived at last at the old-fashioned country 
house of my old-fashioned uncle, John Gregory. 
The morning after my arrival, I sallied forth 
with my rifle, at sunrise, and walked indefatiga- 
bly till sunset, killing nothing, and trying with 
all my might to think of nothing. And I did 
think of nothing—but Mary. I was not long in 
making the discovery that I had made an egre- 
gious blunder in seeking the solitude of the coun- 
try. It was worse than the city, tenfold over. 
That night I was half-crazy. I had serious 
thoughts of selling myself to Satan for halt a 
million of dollars. I wonder if I could not find 
some treatise on the black art, from which I 
could learn the modus operandi in such cases. 

My old-fashioned uncle had an old-fashioned 
library—a fine collection of rare old books. I 
rummaged among them, but found no directions 
for transmuting souls into dollars. Determined, 
however, to read, or to try to read something, I 
pitched upon an old Spanish work, printed at 
Madrid, and took it to my room. It was a queer 
book, and the author as queer a fish as any that 
ever came out of the sea. It was the preface 
that first attracted my attention. Is commenced 
as follows : 

“When I was Sanchez the poor man, nobody 
cared a copper whether I lived ordied; but now 
that I have become Sanchez the rich man, every 
one takes an interest in all I do and say, and 
particularly in the important question where I 
got my gold that has made me sorich. It has 
been extensively rumored that I am going to an- 
swer that question in this book. I am happy to 
inform my ten thousand anxious friends that I 
will—do no such a thing. Let those who want 
gold, go and look for it, as I did.” 

With this cold comfort for the reader to start 
with, the writer proceeds, in a quaint and nerv- 
ous style, to discourse of certain mineral regions 
in Northern Mexico, and the adjacent territories 
of the United States. Silver was the mineral 
chiefly treated of, and various localities were 
pointed out, where silver ore, of extraordinary 
richness, might be procured in inexhaustible 
quantities. 

Until very lately, no craving for riches had 
disturbed my tranquillity in the slightest degree ; 
but now the thirst for gold was absolutely con- 
suming me—for gold in great masses, that is ; 
single hundreds and thousands I looked upon 
with positive contempt. And those eternities of 
silver, how I gloated over the idea! How it 
would have titillated the cockles of my heart to 
have cut five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
out of the mass ! 


Bat, even if I knew the ontes locality of this 
silver paradise, and even if it was not in a coun- 
try of bloody-minded savages, it would have 
done me no good. Silver mines require fortunes 
even to give them a start. 

Next morning it was raining, and I sat some 
time listlessly turning over the leaves of Senor 
Sanchez's book. Having accidentally brought 
one of the leaves between my eyes and the light, 
I observed that in the leaf I was looking at there 
was a “ water mark,”’ consisting of a number of 
words visible in the body of the paper, and legi- 
ble only when the leaf was held up against the 
light. The words were these : 

“There is gold enough in St. John’s little- 
finger to pave the road from Madrid to Je- 
rusalem.” 

This, like the book itself, was in the Spanish 
language. Turning over the leaves, and exam- 
ining them, I found every thirty-second leaf had 
a similar water mark. What could be the mean- 
ing of it? I pondered on that question for 
hours, and the final conclusion I came to was, 
that the eccentric author had hit upon this 
method of giving a hint, to any one who was 
shrewd enough to comprehend it, of the where- 
abouts of the rich deposit from which he had en- 
riched himself. I thought of the epitaph of the 
eccentric ecclesiastic in Gil Blas ; and, enigmat- 
ical as it was, it seemed to me just the oracular 
sort of utterance to be in keeping with the char- 
acter of its writer. 

In a soberer, calmer mood, with my brain less 
exalted by the almost monomaniacal dwelling 
upon one idea, I might, probably would, have 
thought differently. As it was, I felt firmly per- 
suaded that I was right. But could the enigma 
be solved? That was the rub. It was hardly 
consistent with a decent reputation for sanity, to 
starton a pilgrimage in search of St. John’s little- 
finger, with a view of getting a cart-load of gold 
out of it; but, sane or insane, it was the very 
thing I was determined to do. St. John’s little- 
finger might be on the island of Patmos, for 
aught I knew to the contrary, but I was resolved 
to go in search of it, nevertheless. 

A large portion of Sanchez’s book was devoted 
to a description of the wonders of the Sierra de 
la Plata—the Silver Mountain—situated some- 
where in the northern region of Mexico; and 
there, or thereabouts, I felt a gold mine of extra- 
ordinary richness was to be found. I was re- 
solved to go thither, or I should rather say to 
start thitherward, for the chances, it must be con- 
fessed, were several to one that I would not get 
there. 

But “ faint heart never won fair lady,” thought 
I; and, desperate as the adventure was, I really 
did not see what better thing I could do. ‘ Des- 
perate cases require desperate remedies,” and 
my case was just about as desperate as it could 
be. To settle down quietly to business, in the 
condition I then was in, was a moral impossibili- 
ty; and, in fact, to live at all without Mary, 
seemed just as impossible. To obtain Mary, with- 
out a miracle, or something very like it, was an- 
other impossibility. But miracles and impossi- 
bilities, for her sake, I was resolved to attempt. 
Thad a faithful negro servant, once a slave, who 
had been the companion of my childhood. His 
good mother, my old nurse, had named him 
Banyan. Him I was resolved to take with me. 
I wanted but one other companion, and upon se- 
curing him, I felt that everything depended. 
His name was Michael Partridge; he was about 
fifty years of age, and resided at that time in 
Western Virginia. He had been one of the 
most daring and most experienced hunters and 
trappers in ali the West, and I knew that he had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains. I visited the 
banks of the Qhio on purpose to see him; and 
one of the first things I said to him was to in- 
quire if he knew where the Sierra de la Plata 
was ? 

“Yes, Ido,” replied Mike. “I have seen it 
more than once, and it is one of the curiousest 
places I ever did see. It branches off from the 
great chain of the Rocky Mountains, which the 
Spaniards call the Sierra Madre, and at that 
point the Sierra de Sah Juan. It runs off toward 
the Pacific Ocean, and the place where it joins 
the Sierra de San Juan isa rale curiosity, It 
looks as if nater had got mad one day, and ripped 
up the yearih a’most to its very centre, a-showin’ 
of its inside and a scatterin’ of its bowels about 
in every direction.” 

“ Do you know how far it is from Santa Fe?” 

“No, not rightly; but I don’t think it can be 
much over a hundred miles—that is, the place 
what I've been tellin’ you about. It lays off to 
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he nor’ard and west’ard, and is the very tiptop 
of the middle pint of the backbone of North 
America. The Arkansas River rises on the 
east side of it, and runs off to the Mississippi ; 
some of the head waters of the Colorado rises 
on its left flank, and runs off into the gulf of 
California and the Pacific ; and the Rio Grande, 
or Rio del Norte as some call it, rans from its 
southern slope away down to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

“Do you think there is any silver and gold 
there, Mike?” 

“Lashins of ’em. It’s the richest place for 
silver in the whole world ; and as for gold, the 
Indians say that their forefathers got such quan- 
tities out of that mountain, that they used to 
have great chunks of it for stools.” 

“Well, how about finding the mine where 
those stools came from?” 

“ As to that, Ican’tsay. I never sawno gold 
thar myself, nor never hunted for none; but I’ve 
often thought I'd like to have a sarch for it.” 

“ Well now, Mike, what do you say to taking 
a trip to the spot, and all expenses paid ?” 

“ That depends very much upon what kind of 
men are to go along. There is not one man in 
three that would stand any chance of ever gettin’ 
back from thar alive and onscalped ?” 

“ Would you take me for one?” 

Mike examined my broad shoulders, expan- 
sive chest, and muscles developed by habitual 
exercise, and pronounced an emphatic “ yes.” 

“ And this darkey for another ?” , 

Bunyan was weighed in the balance, and not 
found wanting. He was a powerful man. 

“ And how many more, do you think ?” 

‘Not another one, if I was to have the regu- 
latin’ of it. ’Nough’s as good as a feast.” 

“Well, Mike, you shall have the regulating of 
it. How soon will you be ready ?” 

“To-morrow, if you choose.” 

“ That is rather too sgon for me. I shall have 
to return to Philadelpbia In two months 
from this day I will eet Sou at the Guy- 
andotte.” 

“ Agreed. I’ll be thar.” 

And so the matter was settled, and after a lit 
tle more talk about the best route, and the pre- 
parations for the journey, we parted. 

I returned to Philadelphia, and got everything 
in readiness without breathing one syllable of 
my design to any human being, not even to 
Mary. When all was ready, I started, with Bun- 
yan, for the banks of the Ohio. Mike was atthe 
place of rendezvous, with a boat suited to our 
purpose, and we started at once. We descended 
the Ohio, and then ascended the Mississippi to 
St. Louis. Then we pushed on westward, with 
two packed mules, on the Santa Fe trail, first 
following up the Missouri for a considerable dis- 
tance, then striking off to the Arkansas, and then 
away, ina south-westerly direction, to Santa Fe. 
We arrived safely at the capital of New Mexico, 
after many vicissitudes, which I have not space 
to recount. Here we tarried a week to recruit, 
and then started for the Silver Mountain, each 
man with his rifleand knapsack. The mules we 
left behind. 

We now entered upon what was by far the 
most perilous part of our journey. The dangers, 
from natural causes alone, in this wild, unex- 
plored region, hardly ever trodden before by the 
foot of a white man, would have been suafii- 
ciently appalling, without the presence of the 
savage hordes who roamed over every mile of it. 
Very few of those far western Indians knew 
anything about fire-arms ; and the superiority of 
our trusty rifles over bows and arrows constituted 
our chief dependence—and more than once they 
saved our lives. 

Our adventures in these regions would fill a 
volume. I will only give you an account of one 
of them as a sample of the rest. A strong party 
of Indians—Navajos, our guide called them— 
followed us nearly a week. At first they seemed 
disposed to be friendly; but one day they wok 
it into their heads to make certain advances to 
Bunyan, whom they seemed to regard as of a race 
somewhat akin to theirown. Poor Bun’s dig- 
nity was terribly outraged, and he rejected their 
overtures with disdain, whereupon they were all 
mortally offended, and withdrew to a man. 

The next day they re-appeared, in warlike ar- 
ray, and attacked us with great fury; but we 
beat them off without much difficulty, and, much 
against our will, killed two or three of their 
number. After this they did not venture to at- 
tack us openly, but, as I have stated, constantly 
harassed us, both by day and by night. 

One evening, a little before sunset, they 


pounced upon us to the number of sixty or sev- 
enty, in a place hemmed in on all sides by per- 
pendicular rocks, except in the direction in which 
the Indians were approaching. From the first 
moment of their appearance, I saw plainly that 
there was no escape for us. 

“Well, Mike,” said I, “they have the upper- 
hand of us this time. We are caught in a trap. 
All we can do, I fear, is to defend our lives as 
long as possible. It will be better to die at once, 
than to be taken captive, and we may possibly 
drive them off. Let us look to our priming.” 

“No, no!” said Mike, emphatically, “do as I 
do, and be as quick as possible.” 

“Why, Mike, you are crazy ! 
ing the charge from your rifle !’”” 

For an instant, I thought that Mike had actu- 
ally had his senses frightened out of him; but 
the calm, cool decision expressed in his weather- 
beaten face, soon induced me to change my opin- 
ion, and submit to his apparently suicidal direc- 
tion. I knew that he was a man who generally 
had good reasons for what he did; but what 
they could possibly be in this instance, it was 
beyond my penetration to discover. Ashe said, 
however, it was no time for asking or answering 
questions, and I quietly proceeded to draw the 
bullet from my rifle, leaving the powder, as I saw 
he had done; and Banyan, very much against 
his will, was compelled to do likewise. 


You are draw- 


We were captured, of course. Our rifles were 
objects of great curiosity, and many of the In- 
dians were afraid to touch them. There was an 
old chief, however, who seemed to have more 
knowledge of fire-arms than the rest, and to be 
not a little proud of the same. After some con- 
sultation with the others, he seized one of the 
rifles, pointed it at me, and was about to draw 
the trigger, when Mike stepped in before me, 
saying a word or two to him in his own language. 
The old fellow then aimed at Mike, and blazed 
away. 

The muzzle of the gun was within three feet 
of Mike’s breast, and great was the amazement 
of the Indians when they found him to be anin- 
jured. But Mike increased their astonishment 
tenfold, when he produced a bullet from his hand, 
declaring that he had caught it as it flew from 
the barrel of the rifle. The old chief shook his 
head, in great perplexity, seized another rifle, 
aimed at Mike again, and pulled the trigger. At 
the moment of the discharge, the old hunter 
gave a jerk with his hand before the muzzle of 
the gun—the next moment he showed two bullets. 
The Indian tried the remaining rifle—Mike, of 
course, still remained unhurt, and now showed 
three bullets in his hand. 

The chiet (as the backwoodsmen say) “ caved 
in,” and gazed upon Mike as if he had been a 
supernatural being, as he no doubt thought he 
was. A short colloquy then took place in the 
Indian dialect, between the old hunter and the 
rifle-shooting Indian, at the termination of which 
our guns and knapsacks were restored to us, and 
we were told to go in peace. Mike had suc- 
ceeded in making the Indians believe that we 
were great “‘ medicine men,” and that an injury 
offered to us would instantly draw down upon 
the offender the wrath of the Great Spirit, in its 
most terrific form. He knew that these tribes had 
often murdered white captives with their own 
rifles, hence the withdrawing of the bullets. 
From this day forth we had no trouble with the 
Indians, except that which resulted from too 
much friendliness and officiousness. We had 
various other difficulties to contend with, how- 
ever, and we hada tedious journey to accomplish, 
and many hardships to contend with, before we 
reached our place of destination. 

At last we found ourselves encamped in the 
angle formed by the. janction of the Sierras San 
Juan and La Plata, and the next day we as- 
cended the mighty volcanic mass which towers 
up to the region of eternal snows, between the 
head-waters of the Great Colorado and the Rio 
San Juan (river St. John). We found this won- 
drous mountain all (externally) that Sanchez and 
Mike Partridge had described it to be. Its flanks 
descend by immense terraces of carboniferous 
and sulphurous limestone, and in its huge mass 
it seemed as if all the formations of the globe 
had mingled. Here we saw lava, sandstone, lime- 
“stone, porphyritic granite, various metaliic ores 
and precious stones, salt, marble, coal, thermal 
and medicinal springs, fantastically-shaped moun- 
tains, called by the Spaniards cristones, level 
mesas of great fertility, picturesque canons, silver 
streams, and dark, waving forests. 

Here, too, rising from the western spurs of the 
Siiver Mountain, we saw the Cerro de Sal—a 


pure stratified mass, a mountain of rock sal 
channelled by the river Dolores, whose waters 
seem encased in incrustations of hoar-frost. 
These, and a hundred other marvels, we saw, but 
no gold, and no finger of St. John. We exam- 
ined laboriously the river of that name, and 
made minute inquiries of the Indians, but all to 
no purpose. The Indians had some gold, and 
had vague traditions of an immense mass of it 
somewhere in that region, but they either could 
not or would not give us any definite in- 
formation. 

For many weary weeks we trudged over this 
rugged district, and our patience was fast wear- 
ing away, when we met with a little adventure 
which tended to re-animate us. The Indians had 
told us of a white man, a sort of hermit, who 
made his home in these mountains, and one day 
we happened to stumble upon him. I was alone, 
when I found him sitting on a rook, on one of 
the loftiest peaks of the Sierra. He spoke Span- 
ish, and we had a long conversation, of which I 
may tell you more in another letter. He had a 
strange history. The recluse seemed to know 
nothing, and evidently cared nothing about gold, 
but he was well acquainted with the topography 
of the mountains, and answered my numerous 
questions without hesitation. 

“ What do you call those mountain torrents?” 
said I; “three, four, five of them, which glisten 
in the sunlight like molten silver. Have they 
any name?” 

“ Yes; they are , Los dedos de San Juan’—the 
fingers of St. John. That next us is the little 
finger.” 

The hermit must have thought me a little 
cracked, for I certainly leaped three feet high, 
and cut a caper in the air besides. Then, with- 
out adding another word, I ran off to find Mike, 
and told him I had found St. John’s litle-finger 
at last. 

These five streams issue from five springs in 
the side of the mountain, and eventually unice 
below with others to form the river St. John 
(San Juan). I was convinced that we had now 
solved the enigma of old Sanchez, and that we 
should find a great deposit of gold somewhere 
about the smallest of these streams—the one 
pointed out by the hermit. 

Well, for two long, tedious weeks we hovered 
about that mountain stream, from its source to 
its confluence with the others, and turned over 
almost every stone in its bed and out of it, but 
not a grain of gold did we see. At last, with 
heavy hearts, we gave it up, and one bright morn- 
ing in July began to retrace our steps homeward. 
After travelling a few miles, we halted for break- 
fast. Bunyan placed his rifle against a huge 
rock, and began to prepare the meal. Listlessly 
gazing at the breach of the gun, I saw something 
glistening in a crack of the stock, where it had 
been nearly broken by falling down a precipice. 
1 looked at it closely, and then picked it out, and 
in a few minutes satisfied myself that it was 
gold. It weighed about two grains. 


Though we had seen none, I knew that small 
quantities of gold had been picked up by the In- 
dians in that region, and there was nothing re- 
markable therefore about this individual speci- 
men. Still, however, I had an ardent curiosity 
to know whence it came. 

“ Look here, Bunyan,” said I, “do you know 
how this got into yoarrifle? I found it in that 
crack.” 

“T spec it was yistiddy, when I jobbed it in un- 
der the place where the water tambles over.” 

I remembered the spot, and it was in the little 
finger. There was a very pretty cascade in the 
course of the stream, and a sort of hole behind 
it, into which Bunyan had thrust his rifle. The 
gold had certainly come from that spot, and 
there might be more of it there. At all events, 
I was resolved to go back and look. With some 
difficulty, I induced Mike to retrace his steps, 
and the day was still young when we reached the 
little stream again? 

Upon examination, we found that there was 
a considerable cavity in the rock, behind the wa- 
terfall, and afier awhile I ascertained that there 
was, at one point, space enough between the 
water and the rock to allow the body of a man 
to pass. With a slight wetting, I managed to get 
into the cavity. I groped about, and soon dis- 
covered that it run backwards and downwards to 
a considerable extent, but as it was as dark as 
Erebus, I must have a light. There was a 
plenty of fat pine on the mountain, and we soon 
had a collection of torches, with which we all 
entered the cavity. We saw before us a narrow 
chasm, sloping gently downward ; we advanced 


cautiously ; the passage became wider, became a 
spacious cave, and—“ Gracious heaven!” cried 
I, “ the walls, as far as I can see, are lined with 
gold !” 

Yes, Tom, it was all trae. We had reached 
El Dorado at last. There was gold above us, 
gold below us, and all around us—pounds, hun- 
dred weights, tons of it! In fact, as far as we 
could see, in every direction, there was no end to 
it. Huge pillars of quartz rocks supported the 
roof, and they were all encrusted with the pre- 
cious metal, which everywhere protruded from 
them in masses that would fill a half-bushel. 
Great boulders of it lay upon the floor of the 
cave, too large and too heavy to be lifted, or even 
moved. In short, there, lying around us and 
perfectly accessible, was gold, pure virgin gold, 
enough, at its current value, to purchase all the 
property, of every description, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Ameriea, and all the isles of the sea, 
and the souls and bodies of half mankind to boot. 


But I have already made my letter too long, 
Tom, and I must hasten to the end. We had 
not the means of carrying much of this treasure 
away with us. We filled our pockets, however, 
and then started at once for Santa Fe, whence 
we returned with ten mules. These were loaded 
with gold, placing some bits of silver ore on the 
surface of the packages, and giving it out every- 
where that we were carrying samples of this on 
to the East, to have them tested. With nine of 
these mules, and their full burdens, we reached 
Philadelphia, after many dangers and difficulties 
on the way. 

Both Bunyan and Mike, poor fellows, found 
this sudden accession of wealth more than they 
could bear. They both died within two years, 
having hastened—having caused, in fact—their 
own destruction. They both carried our secret 
to their graves ; a secret, Tom, of which you 
and I are now the only depositaries. You will 
keep it, I know, both because I wish it, and be- 
cause it is your interest to do so; since, if the 
gold in that mountain were to be distributed 
among mankind, it would become so common 
and so cheap as to be almost worthless. 

I reached Philadelphia in the nick of time. 
An Anglo East India nabob, a widower near 
fifty, had taken up his residence in that city, and, 
it was believed, was courting Mary. He was 
building a perfect palace near Jerry Trippe’s 
residence, and was astonishing every one by the 
gorgeous magnificence which he was extracting 
from his rapees. Keeping myself entirely in the 
background, I at once began to amuse myself by 
eclipsing the nabob im his own line. I built a 
house vastly superior to his, and furnished it in 
such a style that it became the marvel of the city ; 
and in everything of the sort that he undertook, 
I overshadowed him into insignificance. The 
nabob was equally enraged and astounded ; but, 
with all his ingenuity, he could not discover who 
it was that was thus rivalling him. In the mean- 
time, as I learned from Mary, he began to push 
his courtship so vigorously, that I saw the time 
had come for me to throw off the mask. 

I accordingly called upon Mr. Trippe, and de- 
manded the fulfilment of the promise which he 
gave to me, unsolicited, over his own hand. 
Jerry thought I was trying to play some foolish 
trick for the purpose of annoying him, and I 
found it absolutely impossible to convince him 
that I was really in earnest. He promised, how- 
ever, to have his five hundred thousand dollars 
ready the following Monday, though he evidently 
had not the most distant idea that I could furnish 
alike amount. Monday came, and I called at 
the appointed hour. The old man was resolved 
to show up my poverty in the strongest light, 
and therefore had his friend and intended son-in- 
law, the nabob, present, to witness my discomfi- 
ture. With a pompous air, he recalled the terms 
of the agreement, and did the very thing I want- 
ed, that is, acknowledge his promise and sig- 
nature. Then, with a magisterial flourish ‘and 
a wink at the other, he put down ten notes, each 
of the denomination of one thousand dollars. I 
covered the sum with notes to the value of one 
hundred thousand dollars. My companions both 
stared, in wonder, but seemed too utterly dumb- 
founded to say anything, and Trippe put down 
another thousand, on which I placed another 
hundred thousand. I had ransacked half the 
banks in the United States, and was prepared to 
carry on the farce indefinitely ; but the old man 
gave in, and with a face as white as a sheet, ac- 
knowledged himself beaten at his own weapons. 
I believe he thought I was in league with the 
devil, but he gave me his daughter very willingly, 
for all that. And so ends my story, Tom. 
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THE WAVE-SWEPT CITY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


I have read sbout a city - 
Buried in the Northern Sea, 

Where the belis of wave-swept churches 
(So the stories all agree) 

Can be heard upon the Sabbath 
When the people bend the knee. 


Sounding upward through the water, 
Floating onward through the air, 
As in other times they sounded 
When they called to praise and prayer 
All the strong and the faint-hearted, 
All the brave and all the fair. 


There are those whose faith in legend 
Leads them to the Northern Sea, 

Where they pace the sands in silence 7 
Till the bell rings solemnly ; 

Then, with hands and eyes uplifted, 
Humbly bend the willing knee. 


And the sweet sound of the chiming 
Falling on the pilgrim’s ear, 

Leave within the heart an echo 
That will vever disappear, 

But grow dearer with the coming 
And the going of each year. 


And I think of other cities, 
In the sea of long ago, 

And of memory bells whose chiming, 
Coming sweetly, soft and low, 

Bear the echoes of affection 
That once through our hearts did flow. 


Overswept by Time’s dark waters, 
Yet oblivion cannot quite 

Keep the memory from the spirit 
Of the scenes it hides from sight, 

And, though leaving us in darkness, 
We are conscious of the light. 


» 


THE WHITE APRON. 


Ir might be a curious question, worth asking 
and ascertaining, of persons whose names are fa- 
mous in history, or prominent among the heroic 
traditions of war, how large is the proportion 
composed of those who have greatness thrust up- 
on then, compared to individuals who, by the 
virtues of true courage, perseverance, boldness, 
and sagacity, have achieved it for themselves ? 
It is at all events one that rises to the mind after 
hearing the story of Johanna Stegen, a fortunate 
milkmaid of Luneberg, who, by no particular ef- 
fort of her own, save a forced compliance, rose 
to fame, ultimate elevation in rank, and extreme 
prosperity. 

In 1813 the French, greatly to the disgust of 
the conquered, still occupied Luneberg. A time 
however was at hand when the power that deem- 
ed itself all but omnipotent, was to totter, and 
presently fall down amidst the well-earned exe- 
crations of all Europe. But it is the story of the 
fortunate milkmaid which is the object of this 
paper, not the progress and termination of the 
first Napoleon wars. On the outskirts of Lune- 
berg there stood then, and very possibly still re- 
mains, a fittle settlement of milch farm-houses. 
The inhabitants of this village, which is called 
Grimm, carried on a brisk trade by supplying the 
lacteal fluid in large quantities to Luneberg, 
which city depended mainly on these farms for 
that important article of diet. Our heroine, Jo- 
hanna, was employed in one of these raral dai- 
ries, and was, in short, just a milkmaid and 
nothing more. Truth compels her biographer 
to state that there was little enough of the pic- 
turesque in our Johanna’s personal appearance, 
and that she had even more than the usual bu- 
colic attributes of robust health and florid bloom, 
charms accompanied moreover by locks whose 
redness was a fact above all contradiction. 

But Fate, the mighty, can overcome all ; and, 
for anything we know, could make even an em- 
press of a short, stout, red-headed dairy-woman. 
Little indeed Johanna dreamed when—her milk- 
pails slung from her shoulders—she issued forth 
on a certain morning, the exact date of which 
the present biographer fairly owns to have been 
unable to ascertain ; little did she dream or think 
—supposing she was in the habit of thinking, to 
which practice, luckily for their health and vigor, 
milkmaids are not prone—that fortune was wait- 
ing slily, in no far-off nook, to invest her with 
all that the heart of woman is said—mind, only 
said—to love best, viz., rank, homage, wealth, 
and fame. 

By Johanna’s side on that memorable morn- 
ing, came forth at the same time, similarly laden, 
@ being, gentler and fairer, though in all likeli- 
hood no better nurtured or cultivated than her 
companion. This young person was an assist- 


ant dairymaid, and in this narrative, with the 
courteous reader’s leave, shall be called “ Caro- 
line.” 

These girls were bound on their usual errand, 
taking to Luneberg supplies of rich creamy fluid. 
They chatted and sang and laughed on the road 
from Grimm to Luneberg, a distance of probably 
not more than a mile anda half. Suddenly, as 
they were nearing the city, Johanna halted. 

“ What dost thou stare at?’ says Caroline, in 
her guttural German. “I see nothing.” (Ich 
sehe nichts.) 

“ Canst hear neither, perhaps,”” answered Jo- 
hanna, raising her hand and pointing. 

And now indeed Caroline heard sharp and 
loud reports, which gave her an idea, expressed 
curtly enough. 

“ Fighting, eh ?”’ quoth Caroline. 

“Come on,” answered Johanna; “the milk 
must go to Luneberg, if Boney himself be there! 
We're late enough now, I tell you.” For Caro- 
line showed symptoms of turning back towards 
Grimm, a tendency to cowardism which plainly 
proves her to have had no pretensions to be a 
heroine, and which ought to reconcile us to her 
ultimate fate. ‘‘ Come on, I tell you, fool! they 
wont hurt us!” - 

“No; but the bullets may. Hark! there 
they go—pop! pop! Johanna, never mind the 
milk—let the people want their breakfast for 
once.” 

But, arguing thus, they still walked on ; and, 
as it proved, marched right into the lion’s mouth. 
When it was too late, even for women as they 
were, to retreat, they found themselves right in 
the midst of Prussian and Russian soldiers, who, 
up to that moment, had been pouring their fire 
against Luneberg. There was, however, just 
then, a momentary forced cessation of hostilities 
on the side of the assaulting party, and in fact, 
the French were rapidly gaining the advantage. 
An accident had occurred. Close before Johan- 
na and Caroline, a cart laden with cartridges had 
been overturned, and its contents were strewed on 
the ground. No one was near it save a dead 
trooper or two, and one who was just expiring. 
Caroline, tender and thoughtful woman, ran up 
to this wretch, and held a draught of milk-to his 
dying lips, but Johanna claps her hands, ¢rying 
out: 

“Rouleaux! rouleaux! Come quick, and 
help me, Caroline !” 

She took the cartridges for rouleaux of coin 
which they somewhat resemble. Johanna and 
her companion both wore large white aprons, 
with big pockets, not like those of grisettes on the 
stage, but good substantial ones, fit to hold a 
half-quartern loaf. Johanna filled these as quick- 
ly as she could pick her spoil up, quite oblivious 
of the bullets from Luneberg, which hailed round 
her—as oblivious of them, in her thirst for get- 
ting quickly rich, as was Caroline, from a better, 
holier motive. In after-times, I think the look of 
gratitude which beamed from the dying soldier’s 
eyes, the broken words of blessing which dropped 
from his white lips, must have been a dearer, 
more blessed memory to the heart of her, who, 
naturally timid, forgot that timidity under the 
influence of woman’s holiest promptings of ten- 
derness and mercy, than the subsequent homage, 
the brilliant fortune showered on the being who, 
with eager eyes and avaricious grasp, was busily 
employed in cramming her pockets with that, 
which indeed ultimately proved more valuable to 
her aggrandizement, than the gold for which she 
took the packages strewed around. 


But Johanna’s career of greedy acquirment 
is speedily stopped. A Prussian colonel rides 
hastily up. He has no idea of the girl’s self de- 
ception. He hastily dubs her in his mind—a 
mind heated by the excitement of action—as an 
ardent heroine aspiring to aid his troops in their 
temporary distress. 

“My brave girl! those pockets will not hold 
enough; fill your apron. Quick, here, young 
woman !” (to Caroline, who still knelt by the dy- 
ing), ‘‘do the same—as one ‘foes, the other can 
come back !” 

There was no murmur of disobedience possible. 
Here was the terrible Prussian flaming with loud 
voice, stern in command, indisputable in author- 
ity. Johanna was quite unconscious of the ad- 
miration with which the great man, whom she 
took for a general at least, viewed her. Fear 
alone, made the girl obey, and indeed, as her re- 
treat was by this time cut off by a body of ad- 
vancing troops, to go back was impossible, to go 
forward inadvisable. Her acceptance of the du- 
ty imposed, was, however, as prompt and ready 
as if the action had really emanated from her- 


telf. She was always sturdy and bustling, and 
not less so now, when bullets whistled around, 
and she was in mortal fear. Quickly she filled 
her apron, and as quickly ran with their burden, 
to the poor fellows, who for want of them, were 
being rapidly picked off by the French fire, man 
by man. As she returned, Caroline performed 
the same good office; so, backwards and for- 
wards amidst a rattling fire, mid volleys of no 
less fiery oaths, midst blood, carnage, the groans 
of the dying, the carcasses of the dead, did Joan- 
na Stegen, and Caroline Burger, carry pail after 
pail of cartridges, distributing them to the troops, 
till the day advances, and the allies had gained 
the victory—gained it, as all to a man declared, 
by the heroic conduct of a woman—that woman, 
Johanna Stegen. 

Caroline, her pale face heated by the danger 
and stern excitement of the scene, equally ardu- 
ous, equally—even more generously—oblivious 
of danger, is permitted, unnoticed, unthanked, 
to make her way back as best she can to Grimm, 
there to amaze the pastoral inhabitants with the 
recital of that adventurous and blood-stained 
morning. 

Our Johanna was not too much overpowered 
by bashfulness to remain on the field, waiting 
for applause and thanks. She had wit enough 
to see that she was appreciated beyond what she 
had merited. However, just then, every one was 
too busy with rejoicing and hopes of plander, to 
notice her, whom they considered the victress of 
the day. 

As, weary and disappointed, she was about to 
return to Grimm, the same colonel who had di- 
rected the milk-girl’s efforts, rode up to her, hot, 
and ready to drop off his horse with fatigue. 

“My girl—quick—your apron—give to me. 
Not a word—off with it—that’s right—now, your 
name—Johanna—Johanna what? Stragglers, 
tall back !” 

And thereupon, one of the stragglers, who 
could not comprehend what that grand, terrible, 
fierce soldier could want with her apron, now 
half dirty, stained with blood and the moisture 
of her weary brow, fell back at the word of com- 
mand, and presently, changing her mind about 
Grimm, she slowly followed in the rear of the 
army, who acknowledged her as its preserver, 
and who by this time had hoisted her apron in 
front of the troops, as an ensign and emblem of 
how a great victory had been won. 

Arrived at Luneberg, our milk-maid—who, as 
yet, knew not she might place the adjective for- 
tunate before her name—went at once to the 
house of her mother, who (a poor widow) gained 
hard bread and little enough salt by charing and 
washing. She feared, perhaps, to return to 
Grimm, where heroism was likely to kick the 
beam when weighed against the loss of sundry 
pails of milk, wasted or seized by thirsty fellows 
as lawful spoil, and for which she had not the 
means of paying. She claimed the shelter of the 
maternal roof, and related her adventure to her 
mother, not without many reproaches on the part 
of that virtuous matron, for interfering amongst 
a parcel of rapscallion soldiers, who ate, drank, 
and devoured that night at the expense of 
Luneberg. 

But Johanna’s triumph rose next day with the 
sun. The King of Prussia took possession of the 
city, and the first act of royalty, was to make a 
proclamation for the owner of the White Apron, 
who was by no means backward in creeping 
forth from her obscurity. 

That night a grand banquet was held at the 
Schloss Luneberg, and Johanna sat at the mon- 
arch’s right hand. Robust and florid as shé was, 
no belle attracted such universal notice or admi- 
ration as this fortunate milk-maid. Her glowing 
hair was called golden, her raddy cheeks bloom- 
ing, and her form was admired for its strength, 
if it was not exactly extolled for grace. Success 
is your true beautifier—the elixir which bestows 
youth and beauty, and which fails in its effect 
only when the sun of Forjune sets. The girdle 
of Good Luck once thrown round the thickest 
waist, it becomes to every beholder as slender as 
Venus’s own, and those whom the blind goddess 
has mystified by the bandage of her own eyes, 
are, at any time, ready to swear black is white, 
or, as in Johanna’s case, red is yellow. And 
amidst all this, Caroline’s name was not heard. 

One heart at least was captivated by this herd- 
ine in spite of herself. The big Prussian colonel 
must have his fancy captivated by this close ap- 
proximation to the heroic maid of his heated 
brain. Among the toasts drank to Johanna Ste- 
gen, his response was the loudest, his praise the 
most broadly expressed. 


But—every medal has its reverse sides—what 
apity! In the midst of all these rejoicings, and 
just as great things were in contemplation for 
Johanna, who sce Typ to have been regarded as a 
second Joan of Arc, just when one may suppose 
the Prussian colonel was beginning to find leis- 
ure to prosecute his romantic suit—Lo! the 
French retprned and retook Luneberg. Dire 
event! which the poor Lunebergers deplored, 
and which was positive ruin to our heroine, 
whose temporary elevation had served to point 
her out as a mark for the vengeance of the infu- 
riated French soldiery. Johanna, thrown down 
from her lofty pedestal, was, metaphorically 
speaking, obliged to grovel in the mud, and lit- 
erally, might have been trampled to death, except 
for hiding herself, which she did for many days, 
in a dark, dismal cellar, indebted for sustenance 
solely to the good offices of neighbors, and to 
Caroline, who brought her in milk from Grimm, 
and who, unnoticed and unrewarded, was no 
doubt much happier than the heroine cowering 
in her dismal cellar, expecting death—or worse. 

But this terrible condition, which lasted many 
bitter days, was terminated at length by the re- 
port of a large body of Prussians advancing on 
Luneberg ; and now, as the French at last evac- 
uated Luneberg, our heroine once more emerged 
from her obscurity, and threw herself at the king’s 
feet. 

Her sorrows ended here. Her merits were at 
once recognized ; she was patronized by some ot 
the female connections of her Prussian admirer. 
Following the army subsequently into Prussia, 
she was at once placed on the full-pay of a colo- 
nel, and sent to a pension to be educated for her 
future rank in life—a Prussian nobleman’s 
spouse. Henceforth the life of Johanna Stegen 
became one of uninterrupted prosperity. At the 
close of the war she married the man, whose pe- 
remptory orders were in reality the cause of her 
being famous. History tells us no more of her. 
Did education refine hes? Did she ever think 
of Caroline Burgar, in the latter’s obscurity, or 
aid the comrade who ¢hared her peril, but not 
her good fortune? It is believed not. She whom 
we have called Caroline lived and died, obscure 
and humble, perhaps not less happy; even her 
real name was not known by the old inhabitants 
of the Schloss Luneberg, from whose lips this 
little narrative was gathered years ago, and who 
could boast of having both seen and spoken to, 
the famous heroine of Luneberg, Johanna Stegen, 
by no means the first, nor in all likelihood the 
last, to whom fortune has called in a fit of ca- 
price, and loaded with unmerited tavors. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES! 


In these days of ingenious advertising, one is very apt 
to take for gospel truth every word that is printed, and 
the most superlative and ggerated declarati are 

h tingly admitted. But shrewd people are apt to 
see through the transparent trickery of these matters, 
and take the liberty of judging for themselves. This is 
as it should be, and any individual, either in the pub- 
lishing or other business, who has a really valuable arti- 
cle which he offers to the public, will always court exam- 
ination and criticism. Thus it is with 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

Established for many years, it has never before reached 
its present degree of excellence and typographical beauty. 
Its publisher does not find it necessary to flood the town 
with flaming posters, nor to monopolize whole pages of 
the daily press in repeating idle words over and over 
again, simply to challenge the curiosity of the thought- 
less; he prefers toexpend money liberally upon the pages 
of his own paper, and thus to produce a choice and ele- 
gant weekly journal, which shall speak for itself, and 
which shall fully satisfy the purchaser when he takes it 
home to read. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
now circulates over a more extended territory than any 
other paper iv this country, and is a household word from 
Maine to California. There are two journals, and only 
two in the United States, that equal it in circulation, and 
notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts of its imitators, 
it has never yet been beaten in a single issue, as it re- 
gards beauty and intrinsic value. Its columns are run- 
ning over with choice and attractive reading, and are 
OnictnaL from head-line to imprint, embracing tales, 
sketches, poems, wit and humor, carefully prepared ed- 
itorials upon all current themes, and the foreign and do 
mestic news. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
never contains one vulgar line or word, but is just such 
&@ paper as any father or brother would place before the 
home. circle. In its large amount of reading, there is 
matter to suit all tastes, young and old, male and female ; 
nor will it catch the eye for a moment and then be 
thrown aside, but it is such a visitor as will be recurred 
to again and again, and will afford hours, each week, of 
delightful companionship. This isa statement of facts. 
Now procure a copy at the nearest periodical depot, and 
then judge for yourself, by a careful examination. 

FOUR CENTS PER COPY. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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GROUPING OF VOLCANOES, 

Even more than the form and height of volca- 
noes is their grouping, because it leads us to the 
geological phenomenon of elevation over 
oe Such group of volcanoes, whether they 
have been elevated according to Leopold von 
Buch, in lines, or crust in which (whether it may 
have been from the lesser thickness of the rocky 
strata, or from their nature, or from their origi- 
nal fissuring) the tendency of the molten interior 
to break forth has met with least resistance. 
Three degrees of latitude are included in the 
space in which the volcanic activity manifests it- 
self fearfully, in Etna, in the olian Isles, in 
Vesuvius, and the Phlegrean Fields from Puteoli 

— to Cume and to the fire-vomitin 
popeus on Ischia, the Tyrrhenian Ape’s Isl- 
and, Avnaria. Such a connection of analogous 
=. could not escape the notice of the 

reeks. Strabo says, “ The whole sea, beginnin 
from Cumz to Sicily, is traversed by fire, a 
has undoubtedly in its depths hollow passages 
communicating with each other and with the 
mainland. Such an inflammable nature as is 
described by all shows itself not only in Etna, 
bat also in the country around Dicwarchus and 
Neopolis, and around Bair and Pithunsx.” 


rtions of the Pyriphlegethon are blown out. 

expression, “driven out with violence,” 
may be understood to refer to the motive force 
of the previously enclosed and suddenly and 
forcibly escaping wind, on which subsequently 
Aristotle, in his “ Meteorology,” founded his 
whole theory of volcanic action.— Von Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos. 


PLATINUM. 

The heaviest and the lightest substances with 
which we are acquainted possess the properties 
which chemists recognize as metallic. he light- 
est substance known is hydrogen, and, although 
a gas, is yet presumed, with good reason, to bea 
volatile metal. Platinum is remarkable as being 
the heaviest of all the elements which constitute 
the world. If we take a certain bulk of lead 
weighing one pound, and the same balk of pla- 
tinum, we shall find that the latter weighs more 
than one pound and three-quarters. It is now 
about one hundred years since Europeans became 
acquainted with platinum through Mr. Wood, 
Assay-Master, of Jamaica. The sandy beds of 
the rivers have their rise in that portion of the 
Andes which separates the Atlantic (near the 
Caribbean Sea) from the Pacific Ocean, yield 


property or power the secret of which we are un- 
able to define, which singular quality has been 
brought into practical use by the manutactaring 
perfamers. At several of the perfumery factors 
warehouses may be seen what they call the 
“ Philosophical Incense Lamp,” which is a mar- 
vellous realization of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
so graphically described in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” This lamp once ignited, will 
never go out unless purposely extinguished, pro- 
vided, of course, that there be material to con- 
sume. The property is due to a little platinum 
ball placed in the wick, which once being made 
red-hot with the flame, will remain incandescent 
to the end of time. It is wp? pe nd which is 
a still unexplained secret of nature. The in- 
cense lamps are trimmed with sweet-smelling 
spirit, and the red-hot platinum causes this to 
evaporate, thus perpetually flinging fragrance 
around. Some few years ago platinum was used 
in Russia as money, and stamped as coin of the 
realm. Why it was abandoned, we are unable 
to learn. Should there be any further scarcity of 
gold or silver, it is probable that platinum will 
again be used as a medium of exchange. If a 
stream of water passing steadily through a pipe 
of a certain size were suddenly caused to flow 


Thence arose the fable that Typhon lies under 
Sicily, and that when he turns himself, flames 
and water burst forth, and sometimes even small 
islands and boiling water. “Often, between 
Strongyle and Lipara (in this wide sweep), flames 
are seen to issue from the surface of the sea, 
when the fire opens for itself a passage from the 
cavities in the depths, and violently forces its on- 
ward way.” In Pindar the body of Typhon is 
so vast, that “Sicily, and the sea-surrounded 
heights above Cuma (Phlegra, the ‘ field of burn- 
ing’), lie on the monster’s shaggy breast.” = 

aw (the raging Enceladus) me in 
reek popular phantasy the mystic designation 
of the unknown cause of volcanic ——— 
lying deeply buried in the bosom of the earth. 
'y the sitnation and space assigned to his bulk, 
they indicated the boundaries and connected ac- 
tion of the particular volcanic system. In the 
richly imaginative geological picture of the in- 
terior of the earth, in Plato’s d contempla- 
tion of nature, in the Phasdo, this connected sys- 
tem is, with still boldness, extended to 
all volcanic systems. In it the lava streams draw 
their supplies from the Pyriphlegethon, where, 
“ after it has often rolled round and beneath the 
earth,” iqpours itself into the Tartarus. Plato 
~~ expressly that in the fire-vomiting moun- 
, Where such are found on the , small 


THE GREAT CRATER OF THE FUDSI JAMMA, JAPAN. | 


gold, silver, platinum, and other metals. Near 
Carthagena, a city of South America, in the re- 

ublic of New Granada, is a fi maine called 

anta Fe. From this place most of the platinum 
ot commerce is procured, but it is also found in 
the Brazils, Mexico, St. Domingo, and on the 
eastern declivity of the Ural Mountains in Rus- 
sia. It is also found in Borneo, and will prob- 
ably be discovered in Australia, if proper search 
be made for it. By some extraordinary process, 
the laboratorian chemists can liquify this metal, 
but it cannot be melted by the strongest blast 
furnace, nor by any of the appliances in ordinary 
use by metal workers ; hence it is said to be in- 
fusible; and did it riot possess the property call- 
ed welding, that of uniting or adhering together 
when squeezed or hammered at a white heat, it 
would be almost useless. As, however, it can 
be welded, various asefal vessels are made of it ; 
and thus we find it has qualities peculiar to it- 
self. No single acid will dissolve it; hence its 
very refractory nature renders it invaluable to 

Svonghone In a platinum crucible they can 
submit other substances to experiment either 
with fire or chemicals, without any fear of modi- 
fication from the containing Magic, ac- 
cording to the i is “the secret 
workings of natural powers.” Sach being the 
case, platinnm is truly magical, for it possesses a 


through another pipe joined to it of half the size, 
nothing more would be noticed than that the wa- 
ter in the smaller pipe would flow with increased 
velocity ; but if a current of electricity, while 
passing along a copper wire, be made to pass 
over a onelier one, or link of platinam wire, 
then a marvellous effect takes place—the plati- 
num becomes red-hot! In this way, for igniting 
gunpowder at a distance, and blasting rocks, en- 
gineers find platinufn of the greatest service.— 
London Mining Journal. 


THE CRATER OF FUDSI JAMMA, JAPAN. 

That the mountain scenery of Japan is of the 
most striking and romantic character, is shown 
by the faithful representation herewith published 
of one of its whduend localities. The drawing 
was made upon the spot, and, singular as its 
features are, pictare is a rigid transcript from 
nature. The mountain of Fadsi Jamma is situ- 
ated in the island of Niphon, west of the bay of 
Yedo, and in the vicinity of the bay of Tomina. 
The height of this remarkable peak is between 
eleven and twelve thousand feet. The snow 
seldom melts on the summit, though it is prob- 
able such was not the case when this volcano was 
in an active state. It appears certain that Fudsi 
Jamma is now extinct as a volcano, there being 
no recent eruptions, and nothing in the present 


appearance indicative of such. The volcano of 
udsi Jamma is said to have been created three 
hundred years before Christ, upon the occasion 
of an immense land slide, by which was created 
the great lake of Mitsu. At this time it is re- 
lated that the great mountain of Fudsi was forced 
from the surface to its present height. Of this 
we may reasonably entertain doubt, since Japan 
is — & mountainous and hilly country, 
and the northern part ot Niphon is traversed b 
a chain of mountains with several elev 
peaks, some of which are volcanic either in an 
active or extinct state. It would appear more 
probable that the Fudsi previously formed one 
among the chain of mountains by which it is 
surrounded, that its eruption formed the lake in 
question, which also changed the character of its 
peak to such an extent as to give it the name and 
origin of a new mountain. In the — 800, 
A. D., this volcano was described as the largest 
and most active in Japan. The year previous! 
an eruption occurred that lasted 34 days, an 
is said to have been of the most terrible nature. 
In the years 836 and 864, A. D., farther erap- 
tions occurred, more violent than any precedi 
ones. These latter eruptions were accompani 
by earthquakes, and by the most frightful than- 


der. The flames rose high from all parts of the 
mountain, which was on fire for ten days, until 
at length the lower part of the mountain burst 
with a most tremendous explosion. The results 
were truly terrific; the lava ran to a distance of 
nearly five leagues, while the devastation extended 
over an area of more than thirty leagues. In 
the year 1707, a severe earthquake was again 
felt, and two eruptions took place from the crater 
of Fudsi. Flames burst forth to an enormous 
height, immense masses of rocks and stones 
were hurled upwards in a continuous cascade, 
and cinders flew at the distance of ten leagues. 
An interval of two days elapsed between the first 
and second eruptions, the last of which occupied 
two days. The neighboring plain, and surround- 
ing country, were covered with | masses of 
rock, ashes, and sand reddened by heat. The 
ashes were driven to a distance, and fell to 
a depth of several inches in the city of Jeddo. 


Religion is not the straight.jacket system of 
the Pherisee, nor the semi-sensualism of the liber- 
alist, but “denying ourselves of all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and also by living soberly, 
righteously and godly,” “ rejoicing in hope, pa- 
Slows enjoyment ef religion being the. of 
cious enjoyment igion bei 
tribulation, 


and the fruits of self-denial. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CHILDREN OF NATURE, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[Three miles easterly from the village of Lewiston, N. 
Y., crowning a bold and picturesque ridge. is the houre 
of worship of the remnant of the once powerful Tusca- 
rora tribe of Indians; and around this. at unequal dis- 
tances, are scattered the wigwams which compose the last 
villege of the race. Every view of the landscapes which 
surround this remarkable spot is beautiful and pictar- 
esque in the highest degree; and expecially does the eye 
of the beholder tur. admiringly towards the maguvificent 
forest at the north. beyond which ix seen the blue sur- 
face of Lake Ontario tora stretch of an hundred miles, 
dotted here and there with rails aud steamers. and plain- 
ly exhibiting the Canadian shore, full fitty miles distant. 
bere. in this unpretentious structure. surrounded 
by some of the most sublime of Nature's works. the Tus- 
cxroras, true * children of nature,” assemble each Sab- 
bath to receive the m'nistr«tions of their mis-ionary. 
‘Tne services are conducted in the native Indian tongue, 
and, altogether, the scene is ove of a deeply impressive 
eharacter.) 


God of the Red and White, 
Great Spirit of the sky, 

Whose larid lightnings fill the night, 
Before whose wrath we fly ,— 

O, hear the prayer we speed to thee, 
Regard our piteous cry ! 


The patriarchs of our race, 
Our holy men of yore, 

Witnia their hearts to thee gave place, 
As theirs had done before, 

And here, to-day, with trembling lips, 
We bow the knee once more! 


Far from our ancient home,* 
Our avcient council-fire, 

Poor, wanderiag. desolate we come, 
Before destruction dire ; 

O, save us from the conqueror’s brand, 
And from the conqueror’s ire! 


Like to the withered leaf 
Before the wintry blast, 

We left our fathers’ graves in grief, 
Forlorn, despi-ed, outcast, 

And soon the stars shall gaze upon, 
Of all our tribe, the last! 


But here with joy we meet, 
This emiling Sabbath morn, 

When summer skies in beauty greet 
Our fervent prayers, heart-born; 

While pra) er and pra‘se shall evermore 
Those willing hearts adorn. 


Then, God of Red and White, @ 
Great Spirit of the eky, 
Whose lurid lightnings fill the night, 
Before whose wrath we fly,— 
O, hear the prayer we raise to thee, 
Regard our piteous cry! 
* Before their final flight to the North, the Tuscaroras, 
in conjunction with the Yemassees, were the most power- 


ful lodiaus in the Carolinas. Both were conquered and 
expelied by Governor Craven, ia 1713. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE WHITE LADY OF MUCKROSS, 
A Romantic Legend of the West of Ireland. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


A Few years since, a traveller in search of pleas- 
ure, who was passing a few days amidst the beat. 
tiful and romantic scenery in the environs of the 
Lake of Killarney, in the west of Ireland, while 
wandering one day in the valleys which intersect 
the mountains in every direction, became so com- 
pletely engrossed by the ever-changing prospect 
as he emerged from the shadow of one mountain 
pass only to find himself at the entrance of 
another, that darkness surprised him befure he 
was aware of it. Anxious to reach his hotel by 
a short cut across the mountains, he soon found 
that he had lost his way. The night was very 
dark, and he was aware that under such circum- 
stances travelling on foot was very dangerous, on 
account of the numerous tracts of bog-land from 
which, if the incautious wayfarer should wander 
unawares, he would soon find himself unable to 
extricate himself, as, in many instances, these 
bogs are ten or twelve feet in depth, and of so 
soft a nature as to be unable to bear the weight 
of a man’s body. Indeed, instances are of 
by no means rare occurrence of unfortunate way- 
faring strangers perishing in these morasses, their 
bodies having been subsequently dug up by the 
bog-cutters from far beneath the surface, and 
though the nature of the soil is such that it pre- 
serves animal substances from decomposition, so 
that it is scarcely possible to affirm how long 
they have been buried, it has frequently been dis- 
covered at a subsequent period, that these bodies 
were those of unfortunates who had been missing 
for years. The more the traveller sought to find 


the right path, the more deeply he found himself 
involved in difficulty, while to increase the dis- 
comforts of his position, it was evident that one 
of those storms which so frequently burst with 
fary over the mountain districts of Connaught, 


was rapidly brewing. Finding himself in this 
dilemma, the traveller thought the wisest plan, 
especially as the weather was warm, to 
look around him fur such a shelter as nature 
afforded, and to wrap himself in his cloak, lie 
down and wait for daylight. An overhanging 
rock a short distance from him, promised him a 
partial shelter from the threatened storm, and he 
bent his steps towards it. To reach it he had to 
ascend an eminence, and when he arrived at the 
spot, he perceived, but a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, the faint red glimmer of a light, which evi- 
dently proceeded from a fire. Not doubting that 
it proceeded from the hovel of some woodcutter 
or swineherd, he resolved to approach it and seek 
the hospitality of its owners, which he had no 
doubt would, according to the custom of the 
country, be readily accorded. Besides, he began 
to feel hungry, and he thought that a meal, even 
of potatoes and buttermilk, eaten within the walls 
of a habitation, however rude, would be prefer- 
ableto a midnight hungry bivouac in the open air. 

Descending from the eminence he lost sight of 
the light, but he had noted its bearings, and a 
short walk brought him to the door of a rude 
stone hut, so concealed behind forest trees and 
so sheltered beneath an overhanging cliff, that 
had he not seen the light from the hill side, he 
might have passed within a few rods of it without 
perceiving it. He knocked at the rude, unpaint- 
ed door, and was immediately saluted by the 
loud barking of a dog, which was quickly si- 
lenced by the rough voice of a man, who cried, 
“ Whisht, Nero, ye baste; would ye be atther 
bethrayin’ us ?” 

A dull sound, apparently a kick from the 
man’s boot, sent the beast yelping to its corner, 
and then all was silent. No one came to the 
door, but the traveller, placing his ear to a crev- 
ice in the panels, fancied he heard a noise lke 
that occasioned by moving farniture inside. He 
went to the window, but something had been 
placed against it so that the light was only visi 
ble through the chinks of the shutters. A mourn- 
tul gust of wind, accompanied by a few drops of 
rain, the precursor of the forthcoming storm, ad- 
monished him of the necessity of gaining admit- 
tance, if possible, and he again applied his cudgel 
to the door, which, after a short interval, was 
opened by an aged female, who gazed upon him 
with a frightened air, and seemed doubtful 
whether or not to admit him. 

It was no time for ceremony, the rain wasnow 
falling fast, the wind howled mournfully among 
the branches of the trees and through the moun- 
tain p , a blinding flash of lightning illu- 
mined the atmosphere, and a peal of thunder im- 
mediately followed, reverberating among the 
mountains and echoed and re-echoed till it died 
away in the distance. 

“God save all here,” said the stranger, step- 
ping past the woman and entering the hut. “I 
have come to seek shelter from the storm, and if 
you will allow me, to remain till daylight. I 
have lost my way and I am afraid to venture 
among the bogs in the darkness.” 

“ Who and what may ye be, sir?” said the 
woman, who had been scrutinizing the traveller’s 
dress and appearance apparently with a satisfied 
result, for the expression of alarm which had 
rested upon her features, had almost entirely 
disappeared. 

“T am a traveller for pleasure, and I have been 
stopping at the hotel near Lake Killarney for 
several days ; to day I wandered about among the 
mountains until I lost myself and darkness came 
upon me unawares.” 

“Sure ye are welcome,” said the old woman. 
“God forbid we should refuse welcome to the 
sthranger, or the bit bite and sup while we 
have it to offer; but you'll excuse me, sir, I 
thought at first, maybe ye was one of the ‘ peel- 
ers ’** who had come down upon us.” 

The traveller was at no loss to discover the 
cause of the woman’s alarm, for a stifling spirit- 
uous odor prevailed in the cabin, and a number 
of kettles and pans thrown hurriedly into a cor- 
ner and only partially concealed by a heap of 
straw, explained the noise he had heard, and the 
fact that he had surprised the inmates while they 
were engaged in the illicit manufacture of whiskey, 
a trade which he was well aware was carried on 
to an enormous extent by the mountain peasant- 
ry, greatly to the loss of the revenue. 


“Sure,” continued the old woman, “a gentle- | 


man like you will niver be so mane as to inform 
upon poor crayters who are sthriving to yarn an 
honest penny 


Peelers, the Irish constabulary, a force instituted by 
Sir Robert Peel, hence the name. 


The traveller had his doubts as to the honesty 
of the practice, but, as the old woman said; he 
was no informer, besides, he felt that he was in 
the power of he knew not how many lawless 
men, whose hospitality he was about to accept, 
so he quickly assured the old dame that it was 
nothing to him how the family occupied them- 
selves, and certainly he was not so base as to en- 
deavor to bring trouble upon those who had 
given him shelter in the hour of need. 

This assurance seemed perfectly to satisfy his 
hostess, who hastened to call the other inmates 
of the hut, who had concealed themselves on the 
traveller's appearance. The next moment a 
middle-aged man and woman, a lad of eighteen, 
and a good-looking girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
made their appearance on the floor of the hut as 
mysteriously as if they had sprung up from the 
earth, for the stranger had not observed them en- 
ter until they all stood before him and gave him 
a hearty but rough welcome. 

The man and boy, though not ill looking, pre- 
sented a wild, half-savage aspect, and the trav- 
eller acknowledged to himself that he would not 
have chosen to have met either of them in a 
lonely spot among the mountains, but he knew 
enough of the Irish character to satisfy himself 
that they having once granted him the hospital- 
ity of their rude abode, he was perfectly safe, 
even if his pockets had been loaded with gold. 


He thanked them courteously and responded 
to the request of the eldest of the two females, 
that he would join them in their evening meal, 
by saying that his long walk had made him hun- 
gry, and he should be very happy to do so. 

“* We'll put aside the still for the night, since 
the sthranger gintleman is with us,” said the 
man, “and Bridget, jewel, ye’ll get the supper 
ready as soon as convaynient. An’, maybe, 
sir,” addressing the stranger, “ ye’ll not object 
to a taste ov usquebaugh to kape the cowld from 
your stomach while the womanfulk are gettin’ 
the praties ready 

The whiskey, steaming from the still, was pro- 
duced in an earthen jug and drunk from tin 
pannikins, which the middle-aged female placed 
upon the rude bench which did duty for a table. 
Both the man and the lad swallowed a large 
quantity of the fiery spirit, undiluted, without the 
slightest grimace, but the traveller mixed his 
portion with water and then found it sufficiently 
strong, though by no means of an unpleasant 
flavor. 

“ Sure there’s not a dhrop o’ whiskey that pays 
duty to Queen Victoria that’s got the thrue 
flavor like that same,” said the man, appealing 
to the stranger, as he set down on the table his tin 
cup and smacked his lips, after having swallowed 
the fiery draught. 

The traveller, whether from policy or convic- 
tion, perhaps from both, assented, and the man 
seemed gratified and pleased with the taste of his 
guest. Thesupper was now ready and the trav- 
eller was invited to seat himself upon the only 
stool the cabin boasted, the rest seating them- 
selves on the bare earthen floor; a cauldron of 
hot steaming potatoes was emptied into a huge 
wicker basket placed in their midst, and a fresh 
jug of whiskey and another of buttermilk were 
produced and partaken of by the company, ac- 
cording to the inclination of each, ad libitum. 
The meal finished, the stranger was asked if he 
would like to retire to rest, and as he replied in 
the affirmative, the only bed in the cabin, which 
stood in the dark room separated from the main 
apartment by a boarded partition which did not 
reach to the smoke-blackened rafters which sup- 
ported the roof, was offered him, but he declined 
accepting it fur more reasons than one, and pre- 
ferred to take up his quarters for the night upon 
a heap of clean straw which was spread upon the 
floor of the principal apartment, and shared by 
the two male members of the family, the three 
females jointly occupying the bed. 

The storm by this time had subsided and the 
moonbeams shone bright and clear through the 
aperture which served fora window. The man 
and boy, by their energetic snoring, soon gave ev- 
idence that they were both sound asleep, and the 
traveller, wearied by the adventures of the day, 
soon followed their example. 

It was, as he supposed, past the hour of mid- 
night, though as he had leit his watch at the ho- 
tel, he had no means of ascertaining, when he 
was awakened from his slumbers by the sound of 
bagpipes and fiddles, and a noise like the tramp 
of a procession passing along a road. At first 
he thought he was dreaming, for such sounds 
were little likely to be heard amid the dark moun- 
tain solitude in which the hovel was situated. 


To satisfy himself, he sat up on his bed of straw 
and looked around him. The moon had risen to 
its height, and the interior of the cabin was al- 
most as light asday. Beside him were the sleep- 
ers, breathing heavily and lying motionless in 
their deep slumbers; everything in the rude, 
smoke-blackened apartment was as he had no- 
ticed when he lay down tosleep. He was awake, 
surely. Still he heard the wild notes of the 
music, now seemingly close to the cabin, now 
far distant among the mountains and in the 
ravines. Then it appeared to approach nearer 
again, still nearer—and he distinctly heard the 
shuffling of feet, as if those taking part in the 
procession were dancing instead of walking 
along, and yet the music sounded unearthly, but 
that, he thought, was occasioned by the hour of 
the night in which it was heard, and its unex- 
pected visit tosuch a place. The traveller’s cu- 
riosity was awakened to the utmost. He won- 
dered that neither his host nor any of his family 
heard it, and unwilling to disturb them, yet de- 
termined to learn the cause of the unwonted rev- 
elry, or at least to discover whence it proceeded, 
he arose softly, and stepping lightly to the door, 
which was unbarred, opened it and stepped out 
on to the moor. 

He could perceive nothing of the musicians, 
but the music sounded more loudly, and follow- 
ing the sound until he came to a comparatively 
open and level space, he saw at a short distance 
from him a procession of men and women led by 
fiddlers and bagpipers, passing rapidly before 
him not more than a hundred yards from where 
he stood. The females were clad in white and 
the men wore ribbons in their hats, and carried 
flags and banners, on which appeared to be 
wrought various fanciful or heraldric devices. 
Two figures, a male and a female, were mounted 
on small ponies, which were decorated with 
ribbons and led by hoys clad in white garments 
The instruments of the musicians who played 
lively tunes, were also ornamented with gay- 
colored streamers, and occasionally those who 
formed the procession united their voices to the 
sound of the music, and the effect heard at night 
amid the solitude of the dark mountains, which 
re-echoed the sound and appeared to increase the 
volume of the music, was sweet and impressive 
beyond cotiception. The procession numbered 
some hundred persons, and those who walked 
first, to the number of thirty, males and females, 
were evidently above the condition of the rest, 
who wore the customary habiliments of the peas- 
antry of the district, although somewhat anti- 
quated ; but what seemed to strike the traveller 
as somewhat singular, was that, notwithstanding 
he heard the shuflling of feet, the party seemed 
to glide over the earth rather than walk. 


Determined, if possible, to learn the cause of 
the procession at this strange time of the night 
for such a gathering, the traveller approached 
nearer, but he could not approach nearer than a 
certain distance. After that, if he increased his 
pace, so did they. If he slackened his speed, 
theirs was slackened also. 

Forgetting aught else in his curiosity,the travel- 
ler followed them over ground that he did not rec- 
ollect to have traversed during his day’s peregri- 
nations, until they led him to a ruined castle, 
through the gateway of which they passed and 
disappeared. The traveller followed, but when 
he reached the gateway, he saw nothing but a 
ruined archway, which he now recollected he 
had passed on his way to the hotel, some days 
before; beyond the archway there was nothing 
to be seen but the mountains and forests and a 
sheet of clear water, in which the moon and stars 
were briefly reflected, and which he judged was 
a portion of Lake Killarny. He saw nothing 
more of the procession. The music was silent, 
and nothing was heard but the moaning of the 
wind as it passed through the loopholes in the 
ruined arch, and the occasional elfin screech of 
an owl frightened from its roosting-place among 
the ruins by the appearance of the traveller, who 
now began to feel extremely uncomfortable and 
to wish himself back again in the rade hovel 
where, at any rate, he would have living beings 
for his companions, for, though he had always 
hitherto laughed at ghost stories, he could not 
doubt now that there was something supernatural 
in the sight he had witnessed ; besides it was by 
no means pleasant, immediately after this strange 
adventure, to find himself alone, in the dead of 
night, far from any human habitation, for he was 
satisfied that he must have walked at least two 
miles since he had left the cabin. Turning to 
retrace his steps, he discovered to his consterna- 
tion, that he had no recollection what@Ver of tLe 
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ground over which he had passed—his mind had 
been so occupied by the sight he had witnessed. 
However, he resolved to trust to chance and walk 
in a direction which he thought would be the 
most likely to bring him back to the hut. 

He had not advanced many steps when he 
heard sounds of revelry, and looking back he saw 
that the ruins he had just left were brilliantly 
illuminated. 

From this direction, the sounds of revelry pro- 
ceeded ; but being now filled with vague feelings 
of alarm, he stopped not to listen, but hastened 
on along the path he had chosen. He had not 
proceeded far when the sounds of revelry which 
had lately filled his ears were suddenly changed 
to lamentations, and sounds of moaning. Dis- 
mal shrieks were heard, as of females in distress, 
and shouts of men, and the clash of steel 
weapons. 

Again he looked back, and to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, he perceived that the brilliant 
lights which had shone from the turrets and win- 
dows of the ruined castle, had changed to a blood 
red color, and while he still gazed they were ex- 
tinguished altogether. 

Turning about again, the traveller redoubled 
his speed, but he had not advanced far when he 
heard a noise behind him. He looked back for 
the third time, and to his further dismay, saw the 
late revellers flying from the ruins in disorder, 
and approaching rapidly toward him. 

He turned aside and concealed himself behind 
a large stone on the mountain side, in the hope 
that the flying procession would pass by, so that 
he could proceed on his way back to the cabin, 
alone; for much as he would have given at that 
moment for a living companion, he had no fancy 
for such ghostly company. 

On it came, but now there was no sound of 
joyous music. The pipers and fiddlers played a 
doleful funeral march, and the females accom- 
panied it with dismal croanings, intermingled 
with shrieks and other sounds of woe. It passed 
the spot where he lay concealed, and when it had 
proceeded a short distance beyond, he was irre- 
sistibly led to follow it. Fearful, however, of 
being observed if he ventured too near, he sud- 
denly stopped, when the procession stopped also. 
He was about to return to his hiding place, when 
the leaders of the procession turned about, glided 
rather than marched to the rear, and advanced 
toward him. He stopped, and they stopped also. 
Mustering up all his fast oozing courage, he ad- 
vanced a few paces, when they immediately 
receded. 

There was nothing for him, apparently, but to 
follow at a short distance behing, as he had done 
before, and marching thus for half an hour, the 
pipers and fiddlers still playing their mournful 
strains, and the women still uttering doleful 
screams and cries of distress, while the males of 
the party marched in moody silence, he found 
himself opposite the cabin he had left. 


He sprang toward it and opened the door. 
The inmates were still soundly sleeping. Every- 
thing was still as he had left it—the vacant space 
on the straw, from which he had risen, still 
unfilled. 

Before he returned to it, he glanced out the 
unglazed window of the hut, but he saw noth- 
ing but the waving trees and the wide sweep of 
moorland, bounded by the mountains above 
which the moon was: still brightly shining, al- 
though a glimmering of light in the eastern sky 
announced the near approach of day. 

He laid himself down, and notwithstanding his 
strange adventure, the midnight tramp over hill 
and valley had so wearied him.that he soon 
slept. 

When he again awoke it was broad day. The 
people of the hovel were already astir. The wo- 
men were preparing the humble breakfast of the 
family, and the men were getting things in read- 
iness for their day’s labor. 

As soon as they perceived that their guest had 
risen, they invited him to partake of a dram of 
whiskey, which offer, however, he declined. He 
recollected every circumstance of his midnight 
walk. The minutest incident was vividly im- 
pressed upon his mind, and yet the whole affair 
seemed to be so ridiculously improbable, that he 
could not bring himself to believe it was any- 
thing else than a vividdream. But when he was 
about to put on his boots, which he had taken off 
before he lay down on his straw bed, he perceiv- 
ed that the upper leathers were covered with 
mud, and that mud adhered thickly to the 
soles ! 

Now on his first arrival at the hat, they were 
unsoiled, as he had wandered all day amongst 


the grass perfectly freed from damp by the sum- 
mer sun, and he recollected that while near the 
ruined arch, his feet had almost stuck fast in the 
damp, loamy soil, and that he had walked over 
it for some distance. Here was proof corrobora- 
tive that he had been abroad during the night— 
at least, and at the risk of being laughed at, he 
determined to relate the circumstances to his 
host, though he was certainly surprised that he 
and his family could have slept so soundly, if the 
sound of music had really been heard by him- 
self. 

To his astonishment, his host and hostess, as 
well as the old woman and the young people, 
listened with grave attention to his narration, 
and when he had concluded, the man said : 

“Shure, the gintleman has seen the White 
Lady of Castle Mackross. ’Tis well fur ye, sir. 
’Tis a warning to the sthranger. May I make so 
bould as to ask ye if ye have to cross the water 
afore long ?” 

“Not that I am aware of, my friend,” replied 
the traveller; “ unless I should join a pleasure 
party on the lake, or something of that sort.” 


“Then take my advice, and don’t ye jine any 
party, nor go on the water at all, unless after 
ye’ve been asked and have refused, and some 
throuble has come to them that asked ye. Thin 
ye'll be safe to go where yop will, but not 

before,” 

The traveller’s curiosity was stimulated. 
“ That I left the cabin last night,” he said, “is 
certain, for my boots bear me witness ; but if, as 
it seems to me, I heard music and saw a proces- 
sion, it is singular that all others in the hut 
slept soundly.” 

“ There’s not the shaddy ov a doubt ye heern 
music and followed the bridal procession of the 
Lady of Clonmel,” réplied the man. “Shure, 
none but sthrangers sees and hears it, and they 
can’t help but follow. It doesn’t appear to us 
who live in the neighborhood.” 

The simple breakfast was now ready, and the 
family sat down to the meal. The traveller ex- 
pressed a wish to hear the history of the White 
Lady, and as he was in haste to return to his ho- 
tel, the host promised to accompany him a part 
of the way and set him in the right path, and_on 
the way to relate the legend. 

Breakfast over, he rose to depart, first having 
offered money to his hostess, which the good wo- 
man proudly refused. ‘‘ Shure,” she said, “ we'd 
not be taking pay from the sthranger, who 
comes to us in distress. Ye’re heartily welcome 
to what little ye’ve had, and I wish it was more 
with all my heart, but all we ask is that ye’ll say 
no more of what ye’ve seen ov the still, so as 
to set the gauger upon us, and good luck go 
with you on your journey.” 

The traveller promised inviolable secrecy, and 
having bidden farewell to his kind hostess and 
the rest of the family, he set forth, accompanied 
by his host, tor his hotel, which he was informed 
was nearly ten miles distant—so far had he ram- 
bled from home on the previous day. 

As soon as they left the cabin, the host thus 
commenced : 

“Ye must kuow, sir, that in the good ould 
times, whin every province in Ireland had aking 
ov its own, and the great lords lived in their cas- 
tles, with hosts of knights and squires, and re- 
tainers, and such a thing as poverty and distress 
was unknown in the land, there lived in Clon- 
mel, in Tipperary, where he had a great castle, 
and heaps of servants, a great lord named 
O’Moore, who had one child, a beautiful daugh- 
ter, who, because she would one day own all her 
father’s lands, but more because she was so 
beautiful and so good that the likes ov her for 
good looks and purty manners, ginerosity to the 
poor and distressed, was never seen afore or 
since, had lots of lovers seeking to gain her 
hand. But though she was kind in her manner 
to everybody, she loved none of the young lords 
well enough to be his wife, until at last the young 
Lord of Muckross, who had been long absent in 
forrin parts, came home and made up to her. 
Well, sir, afiher courting each other for a long 
time, the Lord of Muckross asked the Lord of 
Clonmel to give him his daughter for a wife, and 
the ould Lord of Clonmel knowin’ nothin’ agin 
the young man, and much in his favor and how 
he owned the castle and all the land hereabouts, 
consinted, and promised to give his daughter 
hapes of money—gould and silver—besides, and 
it was settled t:at when the young Lord of Muck- 
ross should return from forrin parts agin—seeing 
he was obliged to go there for awhile, being high 
in favor with the French king—he was to take 
the young lady home to his castle. * 


“Now there was a wicked young lord who 
came from the north, that they called the Baron 
of Derry—who had long courted the Lady of 
Clonmel to no purpose, for she know’d all his 
evil coorses, and wouldn’t so much as look at 
him, and when he heerd that the young Lord -of 
Muckross was a goin’ to carry away the lady, he 
flew into a terrible rage, and swore he’d be re- 
venged on her, and that she should die befure she 
should become Lady Muckross. But he only 
told this to his own folks, and purtinded to be 
very much grieved because the lady wouldn’t 
look at him, and went home and shut himself up 
in his castle in the north. 

“ Now the ould Lord of Clonmel was suddenly 
called to go abroad, and being desirous of plac- 
ing his daughter in safety while he was away, he 
sent her to a convent that stood near by my cab- 
in, fur he was sure no young lords would 
come a-courting her there, and there she was to 
stay either till the ould lord or the Lord of Muck 
ross came from abroad to claim her. 

“But, meanwhile, the Baron of Derry was 
planning all sorts of mischief in his castle in the 
north, for he could scheme anything that seem- 
ed as if it would serve his purpose, and at last 
he heerd that the young Lord of Muckross was 
coming home, and in his cruel passion, he swore 
that-he would kill the young lady sooner than 
she should marry the young lord. So he hired 
a clerk to write a letter to the young lady, in the 
handwrite ov the lord of Mackross, to tell her 
that he would be at her father’s castle on sich a 
day, and bring the praste with him to make them 
man and wife; and havin’ done this he set out 
for Castle Muckross with a band of his own re- 
tainers, and unbeknown to anybody took posses- 
sion of the castle, which was empty by reason ov 
the ould lord being gone away to forrin parts, 
and there he waited the young lady’s arrival. 

“Now the young lady was mighty pleased 
when she recaved the letther, telling her the 
young lord was coming home, and she tould the 
lady abbess ov the nunnery, and a grand proces- 
sion with bagpipers and fiddlers was got up to 
conduct the bride to the castle, where she expect- 
ed to find the young lord awaiting for her. 

“She rode on a beautiful black pony, and a 
young nevey of the lady abbess’ rode by her side, 
as you saw them last night, and a mighty fine 
procession they made ov it, with the music play- 
ing, and the maidens dressed all in white, sing- 
ing, and their sweethearts a walking by their sides 
a courting of them as they walked along, till 
they came to the castle, which was all lit up till 
it looked like a fairy palace. 

“Well, the young lady, followed by all her 
friends, and lots of her father’s retainers, entered 
the castle, and there sure enough in the great 
hall stood the young Lord of Muckross, dressed 
up like a prince ready to receive his bride. .. 

“ When the lady clapped her two swate eyes 
on him, she gave a great cry of joy, and the mu- 
sic struck up, and the men folks shouted, and the 
ladies cried for joy, and there was mighty goings 
on. The young lady rushed into the young 
lord’s arms, and the men shouted and the women 
cried, and the pipes and fiddles played, louder, 
and faster, and merrier than ever, but in a mo- 
ment the young lady gave a loud shriek, and fell 
to the flure, and the people thought she had faint- 
ed, till they saw blood on her bosom, and that 
she was gasping for breath. 

“The women crowded round her, and raised 
her up, but she was dead, and the people set up 
a great howl that might have been heard at Clon- 
mel, and they turned to the Lord of Muckross to 
learn the reason of this outrage, bat he had 
thrown off his disguise, and it was the Baron of 
Derry that stood before them, armed to the teeth, 
and avith twenty of his followers, all armed with 
broadswords standing round him. 

“©The Lord of Muckross shall not even have 
the dead body of his bride,’ he cried, the sight of 
the lady's blood having made him mad with pas- 
sion, and rushing with his followers upon the 
unarmed people, he tore the dead body of the 
beautiful lady from them, and cast it into the 
lake which lay near by, and then taking to his 
boats, he was crossing the lake to retarn home 
after doing this cruel deed, when it chanced that 
the young Lord of Muckross who had just re:urn- 
ed from abroad, met him on the wather. 

“He was struck with amazement to see the 
Baron of Derry, who he believed to be far away, 
coming from his castle, and he bade his men stop 
while he asked the reason—and in his hatred and 
pride, the baron up and tould him what he had 
done. The young lord’seyes flashed fire when 
he heerd the baron boast of the eruel murder, 


and he ordered his retainers to draw their swords, 
an1a great battle was fought on the lake, and 
the baron and most of his retainers were killed, 
and their bodies thrown into the water. 

“The young lord never lifted up his head af- 
ter this ; he retired to a monastery, and the castle 
of Muckross was allowed to fall to ruin. 

“The procession that marched out so gay, re- 
turned to the convent, the pipers and fiddlers 
playing mournful laments for the dead, and the 
women wailing and shrieking, and the land 
around was cursed by the praste, and the con- 
vent removed to another part of the country. 

“But for all that,” continued the narrator, 
“it’s a mighty fine place for a still, for nobody 
comes here after dark, and not often, even in 
broad daylight, though those who live here never 
see anything, but at certain seasons of the year 
the ghosts of the procession walk, with music 
playing, and flags flying, to the ruins of the 
castle, and back again, and any stranger who 
chances to be near hears the music, and sees the 
ghosts, and if he follows them to the ruins and 
back, it’s a sure warning that some accident by 
wather is about to happen to him, unless he takes 
warning and waits till the danger is past, which 
is when he hears of some accident by wather, 
which he would have shared had it not been for 
the warning.” 

They had now reached the beaten track across 
the mountains to the hotel on the borders of the 
lake, and the narrator of this legend bade the 
traveller godspeed, and returned to his hut, af- 
ter repeating his warning to the stranger to avoid 
the water if he valued his life. 

The traveller reached the hotel in safety, and 
on the following day some of the guests of the 
hotel arranged a fishing party on the lake, and 
asked him to join them, knowing his fondness of 
the sport. Notwithstanding his disbelief in the 
story he had heard, he declined to accept the in- 
vitation, smiling at the same time at his own su- 
perstitious folly, and the party proceeded with- 
out him. 

They had been about two hours on the lake, 
and had hoisted their sail to return to the hotel, 
well pleased with their sport, when a sudden gust 
of wind arose, the boat was capsized, and every 
one on board perished ! 

The traveller always disavowed his belief in 
the legend, yet he insisted in the presence of many 
of his friends—among others—the writer of this 
story—that he was awakened from his slumbers 
in the hut, by the sound of music, and he saw 
and followed the ghostly procession, as has been 
described. He was a gentleman of undoubted 
veracity, and it must be acknowledged, even by 
the most skeptical in such things, that the illu- 
sion—the warning—and the catastrophe form a 
series of singular coincidences. 

As to the Lords of Muckross and Clonmel, 
the unhappy lady, and the cruel baron, it is im- 
possible to say whether such persons ever exist- 
ed, or if such a tragedy as we have recorded ever 
occurred ; but the ruins of Muckross are still 
stan@ing near ths Lake of Killarny. 


Cesar “thought that he had done nothing 
while there remained anything for him to do.” 
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SCENE IN A TURKISH COFFEE-HOUSE. 


period the influx of Franks swept 
The accompanying engraving is from a photo- | over it like a wave, leaving, as it receded, many 
graph, and delineates accurately a couple of | traces of the invasion behind it. The great 
smokers enjoying their habitual pipes in one of | struggles of the first French empire had dissem- 
the humbler cafés of Constantinople. Itisinter- | in French notions in Constantinople, and 
esting to preserve these records of oriental man- | the Crimean war deepened the im then 


INTERIOR OF A TURKISH CAFE. | war. At that 


ners, for they are fast passing away. Stamboul | made. Mozurn for this, ye ulemas, imaums and 
before the Crimean | muftis, who pray in the 


is not the Stamboul it was hundred and forty- 


our es whose minarets and cup®las 
shine forth against a sky of spotless azure. 
Weep ! for the triumph of the infidels is great! 
Soon will the houris of your harems walk the 
busy Bezestein unveiled, that the eyes of Frank- 
ish dogs may gloat upon their charms. Still, it 
will be long before the cafés are abandoned, or 
the pipe laid aside, for the use of both have be- 


come universal. In ordinary times the Constan- 
tinopolitan coffee-houses are very quiet places. 
Customers come and go like shadows, and when 


under the hospitable roof, sit, smoke and drink - 


in silence. Sometimes they play at chess and 
draughts, games not forbidden by the Koran. 
So still is every person that swallows build their 
nests in the angles of the rafters and flit in and 


CITY OF CORFU, AS SEEN 


FROM THE ISLAND OF VIDO. 
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out as if the place were deserted. The café is 
animated only at the h of the two Bairams 
and the Rhamazan. It is then transformed into 
a theatre, and itinerant musicians, dancers and 
the meddahs or Khodjas (professors) flock thither. 
The latter are much like the ancient troubadours. 
They frequent the best patronized coffee-houses, 
ae themselves on a high platform, behind a 
ittle table, strike a sharp blow with a stick they 
hold in their hands, and the session begins. The 
meddah opens with a eulogy of the sultan, to 
whom he wishes all sorts of happiness. Then he 
tells stories like those of the Arabian Nights. 
What charms his audiences particularly, is the 
skill with which he imitates the tures, move- 
ments and language of the fictitious characters. 
In the pauses of his romance, his assistant goes 
round collecting contributions. The Meddahs 
are generally tall, with expressive faces and fine 
voices. They sometimes possess great literary 
merit. They live moderately, and the contribu- 
tions of a single session sometimes support them 
for a week. Only those who haveh and seen 
these professional story-tellers can appreciate the 
so istrionic and dramatic power they possess. 
hey are successful in working up their auditors 
to the highest pitch of excitement, and sustain- 
ing it to the close of their tale most skilfully. 


THE CITY OF CORFU, IONIAN ISLANDS. 
The second engraving on the preceding page 
represents a panoramic view of the city of Corfu 
as seen from the fortified island of Vido, a little 
more than a mile distant. From Vido the best 
view of the city is undoubtedly to be obtained, 
affording a distant glimpse of the Bay of Cas- 
trades, while the eye at the same time rests upon 
the er object in the sketch—the Citadel, 
Rock and Signal Station. The low range of 
buildings beneath are, severally, the line and ar- 
tillery barracks, hospital, general’s quarters, and 
saluting battery. The Rock is a bold and well- 
fortified position. The high building to the right, 
lower down, is the Lord High Commissioner's 
Palace. The style of architecture is not elab- 
orate. In the foreground is the sea-wall, of very 
antique design, leading round through the quaint 
market-place to the lower end of the town 
towards Fort Neuf. The tower near the centre 
of the picture is the Cathedral of Saint Spiridione. 
The smaller tower is one of the numerous chap- 
els abounding in the city. Fort Neuf is an im- 
ing fortress, consisting of an upper and lower 
k, the lagter, little worthy of notice, bein 
about one of the most inconvenient and confi 


ot ao Upper Bell Fort is reached. 
view from the 


island stretching towards Paxo, the high land 
adjoining Mount Saint Salvador, and various 


branches of the inland scenery. Corfu is the 
capital of one of the Ionian islands of that name, 
which is se from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow channel. The population is about 
20,000. It has steam communication with 
Trieste, Athens, Gibraltar and England. It is 
distinguished in history for its successful repulsé 
ofthe Turks in 1716. The island of Corfu is 
interesting in many points, and its scenery, as 
our engraving shows, is exceedingly striking 
and romantic. In the foreground of our picture 
will be noticed one of those curious craft with 
lateen sails, peculiar to the Mediterranean. 


THE KERANCHIE. 

The singular looking conveyance which we 
have engraved, may be termed the Hindoo’s cab, 
or omnibus (for it picks up its fares as it pro- 
ceeds on its journey). Itis not of English but 
of Indian manufacture, through probably indebt- 
ed to some European model for its fom and 
structure. The high-boned, large-bodied ponies 
are harnessed to the bamboo pole by the simplest 
means : an old, worn-out dotey, which for the last 
five years has served as a tu , a cloak by day 
and a sheet by night, besides performing other 
offices too numerous to detail, is used for con- 


necting the tathoos to the vehicle in the primitive 


SOMETHING ABOUT LEPERS. 

Only a few years ago, in the church at Quim- 
perle, in Brittany, there still existed a ghastly 
evidence of the strength of the feeling with re- 
spect to lepers. It was that of a skeleton hand, 
suspended near the benitier. The legend ran 
thus :—A rich t, who was, it woul ‘ 
less abjest and submissive than the rest of his 
unfortunate race (with whom it had become 
second nature), had dared to love a peasant girl 
of pure Breton blood; she had even allowed 
him to sup that his affection was returned. 
One day, mass (for the Cagots are all pious 
Catholics), he followed the girl out, not daring, 
however, to join her. Ass the beniteer 
she touched the water with her fingers, and, for- 
getting the ban on her lover, made a sign to him 
to do the same. She paid dearly for her girlish 
tancy : he stepped forward, in lover-like haste to 
fulfil her wish ; the instant after an old soldier, 
who had witnessed the desecration, as it was then 
considered, drew his sword, cut off the offendin 
hand at the wrist, and hung it up dripping wit 
red blood. This legend dates in the seventeenth 
century. They were only allowed to receive the 
host at certain times, and it was presented to 
them on the end of a wooden fork. There is a 
picture now existing in one little inn, in the 


ket for the purpose of purchase, save on Mon- 
day, which was a day set apart for them. A 
Cagot was farther Compelled to have a piece of 
red or yellow cloth sewed conspicuously on the 
front part of his dress, or the foot of a duck or 
a goose suspended from his left shoulder. They 
were, of course, not permitted to reside within 
the walls of any city, or indeed, within a certain 
number of miles of it ; and nothing more deso- 
late or hopeless than a Cagot village could well 
be conceived. Neither were they allowed, after 
their joyless life was over, to rest in peace; the 
— them to the grave; further, for- 
tunately, even Christians cannot follow their 
enemies. All Cagots were buried in a separate 
division, on the north side of a cemetery. In 
the Pays Basque, the hatred was carried even to 
& greater pitch than anywhere else. The Cagots 
originally had settled principally in Brittany, 
the Landes, the Pays Basque, and the valleys of 
the Basses and Hauts Pyrenees. One of the 
popes, as early as 1520, made some efforts in 
their behalf; for it is a singular fact, that these 
unfortunates had always been, and such of them 
as now exist are to this day, good and zealous 
Catholics, and devout and regular attendants of 
the mass. But the pope’s exertions were at that 


period followed by a very little result. In the 


mode, shown in the engraving. The driver is 
seated on a small perch in front, in a highly dan- 
gerous position ; indeed, the whole turn-out, as 
it goes tearing through the dust, now staggerin 
and swaying about on its immense springs an 
its waddling wheels to a degree really alarming, 
tacking here and there at the eccentric wills of 
the ponies, over which the driver has little con- 
trol beyond urging them forward by the incessant 
application of his home made whip,—all this sets 
the beholder wondering, first, the whole 
affair does not turn over at once, or that it has 
not done so long before ; and, secondly, that six 
sane men could be found willing thus so mani- 
festly to risk their necks and limbs. English 
sailors at Calcutta, under the influence of their 
proverbial fondness for a ride, and the stimulative 
qualities of arrack, may be frequently seen occu- 
pying the intensely awkward seats of those vehi- 
cles, noisily rejoicing in the excitement afforded 
by the mor fn. nature of their progress ; indeed, 
Jack is accustomed to contemplate a ride in a 
keranchie as a stock item in his bill of fare for 
the novelties of a “day ashore.” At Kidrapore, 
Alipore, and at some parts of the circular road, 
other native portions of the city of Calcutta 
and its environs, keranchies may be seen in num- 
bers, with their swarthy loads of perspiring Hin- 
doos (one or more with a still greater deficiency 
of the bump of caution on the roof), preparing to 
start, or on their way, to their se destin- 
ations, usually within four or five miles of the 
metropolis. Queer things, these keranchies. 


KIDRAPORE OMNIBUS. 


Basses , which is a rude representation 
of the scene, and the priest and the Cagot peni- 
tent are depicted in that position. They were 
only allowed to enter the church by a small 
side portal appropriated to them, and which was 
aw built so low that had to bend 
double before they could enter. Such an one is 
still to be seen at Luz, and another, also, did ex- 
ist at Larroque. They were accursed as Jews, 
and on this supposition special laws were made, 
supposed to bear heavily on the Hebrew nature. 
They were forbidden to buy or possess land, 
neither might they own more than a certain num- 
ber of sheep and pigs. In many parts pigs were 
the only animals they were permitted to purchase 
or keep. Their aptitude for the mter trade 
(for they excelled in many handi ) was con- 
verted into a proof that they were the original 


‘makers of the cross. They were accursed as be- 


ing — . It was universally believed that 
they the jettatura, or evil eye; that they traf- 
ficked much in charms, worked magic, and gath- 
ered and sold herbs, one in particular, known in 
the country as /e bon succes. 
accursed as being Moors, or descendants of the 
Saracens, though they were'fair, tall men. The 

were accursed of being of such a noisome smell, 
that neither man nor could endure to be 
near them. They were, therefore, forbidden to 
walle in the middle of the street, whith was at 


that time the best part; to touch by, 
even by accident ; to enter any town sun- 
set, or after sunrise ; or to any fair or mar- 


et 


eighteenth century some of the wealthier Cagots 

began to try the question of their rights in the 

civil courts, but were invariably worsted. A 

celebrated a was appointed especially 
e 


all physical peculiarities really existed : 
their blood was analyzed, but nothing deleteri- 
ous was extracted, much to the su of the 
populace ; neither could any smell detected 
dissimilar to other human beings, or any extra- 
ordinary heat from their persons. In phy- 
sician’s report, he affirmed, indeed, that their 
demeanor was much more abject and timid than 
was common to men—not, perhaps, an unnatu- 
ral consequence of the persecutions which thay 
had endured for —— that their ears were 
very large and oddly shaped popular super- 
stition was, that they had sheep's ears, which 
they concealed by their hair)—but that they 
were fair, well-shaped, and even possessed vir- 
tues; such as industry, benevolence, piety, and 
meekness. It would ap mine of 
hatred, so sedulously worked for centuries with 
respect to this pariah race, is at last exhausted. 
The feeling has died omc is now only heard 
of in remote valleyé. Cagots have inter- 
mixed with others by marriage, and it is at 
this date almost impossible to find a pure Cagot, 
though, as has been before said, ilies who 


t blood 
are still to be met with by any one who ma 
be interested in such a search.— Roadside 

es in the Pyrenees. 


are more or less descendants of Cago’ 


: 
} 
| 
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quarters ever erected, and situated beneath the 
ed rock, ascending which by a high flight 
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6 distant land of Albania, the fine view o | ie 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Beverty.”—Your work has been received and will be 
noticed as soon as the publisher's advertisement 


appears. 

Sropexst.—The migratory arrangements of storks are 
even more iateresting than those of the swallow. They 
are never heard to utter any sound until the time of 
their departure has arrived, which is at the beginning 
of September. They then begin to make a very singu- 
lar kind of clatter, communicating with every member 
of their flock. They never start until each individual 
is collected together. Night is the time chosen. Strict 
silence is then preserved, and they rise immediately 
high up in the air. They form themselves into a tri- 
angle, and one bird takes the apex * The duties of this 
position are too laborious to be long sustained, and 
therefore, when fatigue is felt, the leading bird retires 
and another takes its place. The study is full of 
interest. 

“A Mupptesex Faruer Caldwell county, Texas, 
the white Malaga grape grafted on the common mus- 
tang of that State, has proved a perfect success. 

R. C.—General de la Marmora, the new president of the 
council and minister of war of Sardinia, is well known. 
He has been minister of war for ten years, and it was 
he who organized the Piedmontese army. He served 
with it with great distinction both in the Crimea and 
in Italy. He is considered both.a good administrator 
and a good soldier. He enjoys the friendship of the 
king. He belongs to one of the noblest families in 
Piedmoat, his brother being the Prince de Massarano ; 
and he is decorated with the Grand Cross of the An- 
nuoziada, and with that of the Legion of Honor. He 
is only fifty years of age. 

“ Apmirer,”’ Rockport, Mass.—Madame Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt has resumed concert singing, and is about to 
take a tour in Ireland, accompanied by Herr Joachim. 

C. C.. Newburyport, Mass —The pian of the Victoria 
Bridge was drawn by Stevenson, the great English en- 
gineer, for which he received 000. 

“ A Surrerer.”—We have seen it stated that in Cincin- 
nati, now that street railroad tracks are to be laid, a 
new wheel for vehicles has been invented. The outer 
rim of its tire is as usual. The inver rim fits the rail, 
and while on the track the carriage passes as smoothly 
asacar. Whenono the pavement, the other part of 
the wheel runs on the surface of the road as ordinary 
wheels do now. 


4 > 


FALL AND WINTER. 

There is nothing in the great change through 
which Nature passes in her progress from sum. 
mer to spring, that ought to excite melancholy 
feelings in the observer. A poetic sentimentality 
may invest the phenomena of this season with 
sombre hues, but practical experience takes no 
gloomy view of the appearances that meet the 
eye. Itis true that the flowers die along the 
borders ; it is true that the forest trees first put 
on the hectic flush of consumption, and then one 
by one drop their leaves to earth. The red flag 
of the oak flutters last in the gale, and often 
waves till new colors are displayed on its sturdy 
mast; but, with the exception of the evergreens, 
all the glories of summer lie shattered in our 
pathways. The music of the groves is hushed, 
and the cold ‘breeze only wakes the discords of 
rustling sedge and clashing branches. But what 
of this? We know that Nature will again 
arouse from her long sleep. We know that flow- 
ers as bright-as those of the olden time, will 
again ravish our senses; we know that the wood- 
lands will again put on another raiment as green, 
and far more ample, than that stripped from them 
by the keen winter and autumnal blast. That 
there is no death, only re-creation, is the joyful 
lesson that we glean from our experience of 
woods and fields. 

During the long torpor of nature, many ani- 
mals sink into a congenial slumber, but higher 
organizations soar into a higher region of activi- 
ty and enjoyment. Man and the domestic crea- 
tures by whom he is surrounded, and who, by a 
wondrous magnetism, borrow something from 
his controlling force, undergo only a vivifying 
change of habit. 

Social lite is never more enjoyable than during 
the period opening before us. We feel a sort of 
necessity of gathering together under the hos- 
pitable roof; families become more united, and 
the cheerful “‘ register ”’—we wish we could say 
cheerful hearth—witnesses the pleasantest group- 
ings of relatives and friends. To those who are 
even more gregarious in their tastes, the theatres, 
concerts, balls and lecture rooms offer an endless 
variety of excitement. Nor are indoor sports 
alone practicable ; on the contrary, there is no 
time like fall and winter for outdoor exercises, 
and those of the most healthful and exhilarating 
- Character. The now fashionable exercise of 
skating, which is enjoyed by all classes and 
ages, and by both sexes, is a better panacea than 
can be found in any apothecary’s drawer or bot- 
tle. Walking, too, before the snow comes, is an 
admirable out-ofdoor resource. A vigorous 
march of tea or twenty miles to a man, in ordi- 


nary training, sets him up for a week. And then 
sleigh-riding !—for the sake of it, one might al- 
most submit to the rigors experienced by Dr. 
Kane in his Arctic voyage. 

But it is chiefly as a period of intellectual de- 
velopment, that the long evenings of the autumn 
and winter are dear to the dwellers in bigh lati- 
tudes. These long evenings, valuable to all, 
are an especial boon to those engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. The farmer then collects 
his files of papers, magazines and books, and 
“posts himself up” with a zest all the keener 
from long deprivation. After a day at the 
plough, or in the hay-field, it is useless for him 
to attempt reading; he must be content with 
that which the leisure of the seventh day affords. 
But the farm work for the season is closed up ; 
when the cellar is full of apples and potatoes, 
and the barn crowded to the pitch with fragrant 


“hay, he only has work enough to do to afford 


him exercise without weariness, and to enable 
him to read and study with a relish. How this 
opportunity is improved, we can see by convers- 
ing with the hardy yeomen of New England. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that educa- 
tion, in the true sense of the word, is the gift of 
schools, academies, or even universities. They 
but teach ns how to learn ; but point to the path 
which we must pursue, and save us from losing 
ourselves in wayside wanderings. The acquisi- 
tions that mark and make a man are self-ac- 
quired ; and it is the employment of such oppor- 
tunities as those we have pointed out, that yields 
a full and satisfactory intellectual development. 


HOW NAPOLEON IIL. LOOKS. 

It is interesting to know just how the ruler of 
France, and the arbiter of European destinies, 
appears to an unprejudiced observer. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune writes from 
Paris, August 14: “I had a very satisfactory 
view of the emperor to-day, as he turned down, 
at the head of the army from Italy, from the 
Boulevard de Capucins into the Rue de la Paix, 
with the undecorated bronze statue of his uncle 
directly before him. On horseback, he is cer- 
tainly a fine-looking man. He was dressed with 
rich simplicity, and his horse’s decorations were 
those of an imperial gentleman. Nothing like 
the crowd this morning has been seen in Paris 
for a generation, except on the occasion of the 
opening of the Industrial Exhibition, and of the 
last visit of Victoria. The pictures represent 
Napoleon very fairly, except that he is rather 
stouter than commonly shown, and that his 
beard is of a light brown color. I was struck with 
the anxiety about him prevalent everywhere 
among the lovers of order, and more than once 
I heard expressions of thankfulness that he was 
so far on his dangerous way without accident. 
Several of’ the cavalry of the imperial guard car- 
ried on their horses their little sons, spectators of 
the scene. The little fellows were dressed in the 
uniform of the Guard. I saw in the demeanor 
of the emperor nothing but modesty and dignity. 
He looked born in the purple. Others, who had 
seen him before, thought they could discover in 
his face evident traces of sagness and disappoint- 
ment. A French gentleman was sure that he 
had grown gray during the last three months.” 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION, 

The foreign legion enlisted by the French in 
Algeria, is one of the most effective bodies of 
troops enrolled under their flag. It is composed of 
English, Germans, Russians, and other foreign- 
ers. The uniform is the same as that of the in- 
fantry of the line, with the exception of a copper 
number on the kepi or cap. The legionaries have 
the dashing air of the French Zouaves, with 
whom they fraternize completely. In Africa, 
before the Crimean war, they took part in all the 
battles. Emulous of the Zouaves, and their 
rivals in glory, the legionaries followed them to 
the Crimea, and on their return from the siege of 
Sebastopol, the emperor adopted these gallant 
soldiers, and confided a tri-colored flag to their 
hands. In 1856, the Kabyles trembled before 
them on the summits of their inaccessible rocks, 
and the depths of their ravines. The Beni- 
Koufis and the Beni-bou-Abdous abandoned 
their villages and fled at their approach. The 
Zouaves and the legion are united in indissoluble 
friendship, and their union has been cemented 
by blood. 

In 1857, at the battle of Scheriden, the legion 
rendered the 2d Zouaves a signal service, and 
the last regiment swore upon the spot to” acquit 
their debt to their brothers-in-arms. It was in 


the middle of the attack ; 6000 Kabyles, strongly 


entrenched, arrested the rush of 1200 Zouaves, 


who, kneeling around their flag, suffered 
themselves to be decimated rather than recoil a 
toot. The position was critical, the men were 
falling under a storm of bullets, and 400 
wounded had made a frightful gap in the ranks. 
Suddenly a tremendous clamor arose on the 
left, and the Zouaves saw the gallant legionaries 
debouching with a cry of “On, on! to the res- 
cue of the Zouaves!” In the twinkling of an 
eye, both regiments uniting, they sprang into the 
trench and repulsed the enemy. 

On the 4th of May, at Magenta, the legion, 
which was always brigaded with the 2d Zouaves, 
saw its flag in peril. Carried away by their ar- 
dor, the legionaries found themselves in the mid- 
dle of the Austrians, and the inferiority of their 
numbers made them fear a disaster. The trum- 
pet sounded the rally, and their brave colonel, 
who met a glorious death that day, saw the 
Zouaves hastening up. They had heard the 
trumpet-call, and all within reach had rallied, say- 
ing to each other, “‘ The bayonet! the bayonet! 
te save the flag of the legion!” A few minutes 
afterwards, formed in compact mass, the Africans 
resumed the offensive, and mowing the enemy’s 
ranks with their terrible curved bayonet, they 
proved once more that “union is strength.” As 
at Magenta, Solferino, and other battle-fields, the 
legion on its return to Paris marched shoulder 
to shoulder with the Zouaves, and shared the en- 
thusiasm of their reception. They form the 2d 
brigade of the division, commanded by the late 
General Espinasse. All Paris applauded Briga- 
dier-General Castagny, who directed the famous 
bayonet charge which will live forever in the 
memory of the French army. 


To THe Lapies.—We take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our lady readers to the adver- 
tisement in to-day’s paper of F. P. Shumway, at 
243 Washington Street. For the last ten or fif- 
teen years our lady friends have known his store 
as one of the best in this city for a general as- 
sortment of small wares, dress trimmings, fancy 
goods and the like; and, what is more essential 
in a retail store, they may always be sure of lady- 
like treatment by the employees. No urgency 
to buy, but the articles are shown them in a 
pleasant manner, and the prices are as low for 
the best quality of goods as at any other store. 
The general expansion which has been so much 
in style for a few years past, has taxed the inge- 
nuity of the most skilful to answer the demand 
for fancy trimmings, spring skirts, and a thou- 
sand and one little articles that go to make up a 
lady’s wardrobe ; and after making a visit to Mr. 
Shumway’s store, and noticing the perfectness of 
each and every department, and the almost end- 
less variety of the goods there to be found, we 
are not surprised to hear the general expression 
of the ladies that there is the place at which to 
make their purchases. 


Vicror1a Bripcr —The Montreal Pilot says 
the Victoria Bridge will be finished and open for 
traffic early in November, and it is certain that 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Newcastle 
will visit Canada in the spring, and be present 
at the celebration of the opening. 


> 


A Banker.—Mr. George Brown, 
the celebrated banker, whose death occurred re- 
cently at Baltimore, died possessed of a fortune 
of five millions of dollars. He left three chil- 
dren to inherit the property. Enough to begin 
the world with, surely. 
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Versus Hoors.—The New England Courant, 
in 1726, contains the following advertisement : 
*« Just published and sold by the printer thereof, 
‘ Hooped Petticoats Arraigned and Condemned 
by the Light of Nature and the Law of God.’— 
Price 6d.” 


A Cuess Manrac.—Hyde tells us that Louis 
XIIL. of France, had a chess-board quilted with 
wool, the men each with a point at the bottom ; 
by which means he played when riding in a car- 
riage, sticking the men in the cushion. 


Tue new Bowery Tueatre, N. Y.—Messrs. 
Fox & Lingard’s new Bowery Theatre, opened 
recently, will seat 4000 persons comfortably. 
Isn’t this the largest theatre in the world, then ? 


Tue Arctic.—The steamer Arctic, formerly 
connected with Kane’s explorations at the North 
Pole, is fitting out at Norfolk as a light ship, 


PERSONAL PLUMPTITUDE. 

Fashion takes cognizance of and controls other 
matters besides dress. It has the audacity to 
say how much people shall weigh, and the fiat 
has gone forth from Paris, ‘‘ no fat—no beauty.” 
A respectable amount of embonpoint is now a 
necessary passport to success in the gallant 
world. Slenderness is slighted and scragginess 
utterly proscribed. Is this a sign of a general 
tendency t6 materialism, or is the fashion 
founded on sound philosophic principles? The 
fact is as we have stated. If Falstaff were alive 
now, he would command the entrée of the best 
society, solely on the score of his ponderosity. 
As the cold weather approaches, our corpulent 
friends may take heart and rejoice, for, says the 
Eclectic Review, “‘ human fat, to use a dock ex- 
pression, is bonded fuel. It constitutes a hoard 


_of combustible material, upon which the owner 


may draw whenever his ordinary supplies are in- 
tercepted. Should any voluminous gentleman 
be put upon short commons, or worse still, upon 
no commons at all, this reserve fund would be 
silently invaded, and day by day the sufferer 
would dwindle down until reduced to an affect- 
ing state of attenuation. Let all plump persons, 
therefore, rejoice. We offer them our hearty, 
perhaps somewhat envious, congratulations. 
They, at any rate, are prepared to stand a long 
siege from cold. Blessed with such depots of 
fuel in their own frames, they are entitled to crow 
over the spare Cassius-like figures in which no 
bountiful provision has been made for the season 
of privation. They, too, can afford to lavish 
their caloric when lankier mortals have none to 
sport. Partly in jest, but partly in earnest, a 
military writer mentions a corpulent soldier who 
threw out so much heat that his comrades con- 
tended for the pleasure of lying near him whilst 
bivouacking in the field. It is even playfully al- 
leged that some of them would come to warm 
their hands over him; and it was certain that no 
man in the army could dry up a puddle by force 
of natural caloric with more celerity than this 
portly hero. Is there not something positively 
benevolent in obesity? Under such circum- 
stances, who would not wish to be philanthropi- 
cally fat?” 
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WORKING IN EARNEST. 

To accomplish anything, you must give your 
whole soul to it while you are about it. One 
hour of stern, relentiess study, is worth a dozen 
of dozing, languid reading. Bulwer, since leav- 
ing college, has read prodigiously, though he has 
travelled much, and mixed in society and poli- 
tics, and yet has written sixty volumes. Yet he 
says the time he has devoted to books and au- 
thorship, was never more than three hours a day. 
“ But then,” he adds, “during those hours, I 
have given my whole attention to what I was 
about.” 


An Ex-Presipent.—A letter from Old Point, 
Va., says John Tyler is living a mile or two 
from this place, in a neat cottage, as I under- 
stand, with no professions to style or ceremony. 
He has grown somewhat older, of course, since I 
saw him last, in the White House in 1841; but 
still walks with the ease and elasticity of a much 
younger man. By his side was his handsome 
wife. 
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Sewinc Macuines.—lIt is said to be dan- 
gerous to be working with a sewing machine 
near a window when there is a thunder-storm ; 
but it is also no less dangerous to sit near 
some sewing-machines when there is no thunder- 
storm. 


ConsoLation.—A lady, with a sigh, ex- 
claimed: “ Well, I have lost my lawsuit!” 
“O, mama, how glad I am,” said her child, 
“that you have lost it, for it tormented you 
awfully !” 


New Tueatre —The new theatre built on 
the sife of the Metropolitan, in New York, is 
described as a very pretty affair. The interior is 
colgred in violet, pink and white. 
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Ecyrr.—The recently completed census of 
this interesting country shows the total popu- 
lation to be 5,165,000. 


PuiLosoruy.—To be without passion, or to 
be harried away with it, makes a man equelly 
blind. 


+ >» 


Liserav.—In five years Indiana has erectcd 
2700 school-houses, at an expense of $1,100,000. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SALARIES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The difference in the salaries paid to the mem- 
bers of the American and British Cabinet, is 
sometimes marked. The American Cabinet con- 
sists of the Secretary of State, of War, of the 
Navy, of the Interior, of the Post Master Gen- 
eral, and the Attorney General, who each receive 
$8000 per annum, amounting in the aggregate to 
$56,000. The British Cabinet consists as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister, salary $25,000; Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, salary $25,000; Chan- 
cellor for the Exchequer, salary $25,000; Lord 
Chancellor, salary $50,000, and a retiring pen- 
sion of $25,000, which he receives though he held 
office but for a day; Home Secretary, salary 
$25,000; Colonial Secretary, salary $25,000; 
Secretary of War, salary $25,000; Indian Sec- 
retary, salary $25,000; Lord President of the 
Council, salary 10,000; Lord Privy Seal, salary 
$10,000; Post Master General, salary $12,000 ; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, salary $22,500; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, salary $22,500; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, salary 
$10,000; President of the Poor Law Board, sal- 
ary $10,000; President of the Board of Trade, 
salary $10,000. The aggregate of the salaries 
$332,500. 

The difference in the salaries paid respectively 
to the American and British Cabinet, represents 
fairly the difference in the general cost of the ad- 
ministration of the two governments. It will be 
observed that the Lord Chancellor of England 
receives double the salary of our President, and 
nearly equal to the aggregate of the salaries of 
all our Cabinet officers, besides a life pension 
after retiring from office equal to our Presiden- 
tial salary. Each of the principal British Secre- 
taries of State receives a salary equal to that of 
our President. Weare not enlightened as to the 
sums received by the royal family from the pub- 
lic coffers, but they are enormous. At the same 
time there are thousands of people in England 
who live on less than a shilling a day. 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

A traveller in Spain writes: “I have seen 
the Queen at Aranjuez, and never in my life 
was so agreeably disappointed. She does not in 
any feature resemble the wretched portraits of 
her stamped on the Spanish coin, or painted in 
so-called portraits. She is a fine looking woman, 
and it pleased me very much to see her in mourn- 
ing for the King of Naples !—because black be- 
comes her.” But “handsome is that handsome 
does,” and we hope that the queen behaves bet- 
ter than she “used to did.” She was nota 
model young lady, by any means. But we sup- 
pose she has grown wiser as she has grown old- 
er, for 

“ Fanny was younger once than now she is.” 


> 


Nove: public illamina- 
tion in Paris, a few weeks ago a numerous band 
of the gamins, or “street boys” of Paris, went 
along the Boulevards, carrying colored lanterns 
at the ends of long sticks. A person who met 
them questioned one of the boys as to the mean- 
ing of this singular exhibition. ‘You are not 
very sharp,” was the reply; “we have no win- 
dows looking into the street, and we therefore 
light ourselves up.” 


Can Gout BE curED’—It is said that the 
severest gout has been cured by a persevering 
use of coffee. In the French colonies, as well as 
in Turkey, where coffee constitutes the principal 
beverage, the gout is almost unknown. We do 
not vouch for the infallibility of this remedy, but 
it is a harmless one, and worthy of a trial. 


Screntiric —Next to the wonder how the 
milk got into the cocoa nut, came George the 
Third’s marvel how the apple got into the dump- 
ling. This has been succeeded by the question 


why white ashes should come from coal, when 
coals are so black ? 


Biessepness —There is an old bach- 
elor in London so confirmed that he will never 
read war news, because so much is said about 
infantry. 


> 


A CommerciaL oranges can 
be purchased for a penny a piece, how much 
would a whole one cost. 


A Fact.—Pawnbrokers keep pledges longer 
than cénfirmed inebriates. 


Sociery.—What is society, after all, but a 
mixture of mister-ies and miss-eries ? . 


LENGTH OF LIFE INCREASING. 

We are told, in a recent publication, “ Hints 
toward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy 
of Human Beauty,” that the average length of 
human life is steadily increasing. The author 
says: Notwithstanding the lamentable prema- 
ture mortality of the present day, statistics show 
that the length of life has been steadily increas- 
ing since the sixteenth century, when, accord- 
ing to Dr. Buchanan, its average was only 
eighteen years. It is now forty-three years. In 
Geneva, Switzerland, of whose population, births 
and deaths, an accurate account has been kept 
for three centuries, the mean duration of life, 
from 1500 to 1600 was 21 years, 2 months ; from 
1600 to 1700 was 25 years, 9 months ; from 1700 
to 1800 was 32 years, 9 months; in 1830 was 
40 years, 5 months; in 1850 was 47 years. 

The mean duration of lite among the ancient 
Romans, not including the servile classes, ac- 
cording to Ulpianus (as quoted by Dr. South- 
wood Smith), was only thirty years. Among 
the same class in Great Britain at the present 
time it is fifty years. For the whole population 
of Great Britain the average is forty-five; for 
France, forty-two; and for the United States, 
about forty-three. These facts illustrate, in a 
wery striking manner, the influence of civilization 
and an increase of knowledge and the comforts 
of life in promoting physical welfare. The poor 
and laboring classes in most countries (popular 
belief to the contrary notwithstanding), are 
shorter lived by more than one-fowth,than the 
wealthy. A comparison made for France, by 
M. Villamerme, and based on actual statistics, 
shows that the latter live, on an average, twelve 
years longer than the poor. The proportion 
would be different here, however, as even those 
whom we call poor possess most of the condi- 
tions essential to health and long life as largely 
as the rich, and are free from some of the un- 
favorable conditions to which the latter are 
subjected. 


TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 

“One man,” says Marcus Aurelius, “after 
having obliged another, will hasten to charge 
him with the favor. Another does not so; but 
he has always present in his thoughts the service 
he has rendered, and looks upon the recipient as 
his debtor. A third does not think even that he 
has performed an act of kindness ; like unto the 
vine which, having borne the grape, asks nothing 
more, satisfied with having produced the fruit 
which is proper to it. The horse which runs a 
race, the dog which has hunted, the bee which 
has made honey, and the benefactor, make no 
noise about what they have done, but pass to 
some other action of the same nature, like the 
vine, which, in its season, produces fruit again.” 


Save your Docror’s persons 
would be very glad to do this, no doubt, and 
therefore we recommend them to use what we 
know to be an excellent remedy. When Dr. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry will cure 
coughs, bleeding at the lungs, and arrest that fell 
destroyer, consumption, it does more than most 
physicians can possibly do. A single trial will 
convince the most incredulous person. Thegen- 
uine has written on the wrapper, “I. Butts,” 
and is sold throughout the country by all respon- 
sible druggists. 


For tTHess Lone Evenincs.—Enclose us 
one dollar and receive for a whole year Ballou’s 
Dollar Monthly, full of charming original read- 


ing, one hundred pages in each number, and 
finely illustrated. It will be sent by return of 
mail, and will prove a marvel each month, that 
such a work can be furnished for one dollar. 
Present circulation 116,000 !! 


FasHionaBLe latest 
style of hoop skirt is the grand self-adjusting, 
double-back action bustle, Etruscan lace expan- 
sion, spiral Piccolomini attachment, gossamer 
indestructible! It isa “love of a thing.” 


+ » 


Rover.—The ladies of Saratoga this season 
painted in profusion; the diving-belles of New- 
port did not attempt it, as it is incompatible with 
aquatic sports. 

Cixcinnati.—The papers of the Queen City 
do tell some awful sensation stories lately, of 
circumstances said to occur in their midst. 

Fact.—Fast men, like fast rivers, are gener- 
ally shallow. 


Gatherings. 


There are 250,000 Jews in America, 40,000 in 
New York city alone. 

The last news from Yucatan is, that the war 
of races there had ceased. 


The 200th anniversary of Nantucket is to be 
celebrated in October. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company are 
gradually substituting iron bridges for wooden 
ones. 

During the last three months 4747 children 
have died in New York—an average of over 
fifty per day ! 

Two specimens of the Texas horned frog 
have been received at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 


Government is about making ¢a new commer- 
cial treaty with France, one that shall be better 
for both parties. 

The number of arrivals at the Saratoga hotels 
the past season has been 23,000, or 4000 more 
than last year. 


It is estimated that the tobacco crop of Con- 
necticat this year will be worth one million 
dollars. 


An individual advertises for sale 100 barrels of 
whiskey, which he had imported “‘expressly for 
his own use.” 


I¢ is stated that “in Cuba the value of coolies 
is steadily on the increase, and latterly sales have 
been made at $400 per head.” 


The New Orleans Picayune learns that the 
widow of the late General Quitman died on the 
evening of the 22d of August. 


A Philadelphia medical journal says that the 
sea-shore air in autumn is even of more use to 
invalids than in summer. 


An Arkansas paper says that many of the girls 
in that State grow six feet high. They must be 
uncommonly well cultivated. 


Mons. Chabert, known years ago as the “ fire 
king,” and who entered red-hot ovens and 
cooked beefsteak therein, died in New York 
lately. 

The editor of the New Orleans Bulletin has re- 
ceived the gift of a pumpkin which weighs one 
hundred and sixty pounds, and measures seven 
feet in circumference. 


The Illinois farmers are complaining that the 
wheat crop does not average as much per acre 
as was expected—that, indeed, there is only two- 
thirds of an average crop. 

On the most fashionable equipages now, the 
coachman’s box in front is dispensed with, and 
outriders and postilions are employed, thus se- 
curing to the riders within a front view. 


In the Superior Court, sitting at New London, 
Ct., a jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs, in 
a slander suit, assessing damages at three cents. 
The parties to the suit were married couples. 


So numerous are wild grape vines in North 
Louisiana, that the Louisiana Baptist advises 
the making of communion wine from them in- 
stead of purchasing adulterated material for this 
purpose. 

Mention is made of much injury to the potato 
crop in some of Connecticut by the rot. 
At Stratford whole fields have been destroyed. 
The disease has been mostly among the Pink-eye 
and Mercer varieties. 


The recent meteoric explosion in Rensselaer 
County, N. Y., was pronounced “‘a slight shock 
of an earthquake,” in Waterford, Saratoga 
County, and other points within twenty-five miles 
of that place. Houses were shaken, and a low 
rumbling sound was heard. 


The new Custom House at Chicago is repre- 
sented as a very handsome building. It is built 
of Illinois marble of cream color, and is three 
stories high. The lower story is devoted to the 
Post Office, the second to the Custom House, 
and the third to the United States Courts, It is 
estimated to cost $450,000. 


A Detroit paper recounts “a sable wedding in 
jail,” and says the bride was decked out in all 
the finery she could muster, having got herself 
up for the occasion without regard to expense. 
A wreath of hollyhocks encircled her head, set 
off in the background by a thicket of asparagus, 
over which was thrown a green veil to hide her 
blushes. 


In the case of Daniel Wightman against the 
city of Providence; in which the plaintiff claimed 
$4000 damages for injuries sustained by falling 
in the street, in an icy time in winter, the jur 
returned a verdict for the whole amount claimed. 
Mr. Wightman offered to settle his claim for 
$500, but the Common Council refused to give 
him that sum. 

There is on the route of the overland mail, 
about two hundred and eighty miles east of El 
Paso, a spring said to be a hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter, which has been sounded to the 
depth of eight thousand feet without finding bot- 
tom. The surface is as smooth as that of amoun- 
tain lake. It is slightly impregnated with alkali, 
and contains five varieties of tish. It is called 
Leon Hole. 

A marifé sarcophagus for the remains of 
Henry Clay has just been completed in Philadel- 
phia. It is designed for the monument now 
erecting at Lexington, Kentucky. It if*tut from 
a solid block of marble of the shape of a coffin, 
and the interior is of sufficient size to admit the 


- leaden case containing the remains of the de- 


ceased statesman. The outside of the sarco- 
phagus is beautifully carved with appropriate 
ems. 


Sands of Gold... 


.... A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 
—Shakspeare. 

.... There are two ways of pleasing : to amuse 
and to interest.—De Boufflers. 


.... Ignorance is the curse of God; knowl- 
edge is the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
—Shakspeare. 

.--. A poet is thought to observe everythin 
tators to his point of view.—De Boufflers. 


. A sound discretion is not so much indi- 


“cated by never making a mistake as by never re- 


peating it.—Bovee. 
.... He that doeth a base thing in his zeal for 


his friend, burns the golden th that ties their 
hearts together.—Jeremy Taylor. 


.+.. The best physician is he who insinuates 
hope into the heart at the same time that he pre- 
scribes a cordial for the disease.— Bovee 


-++. The best of men may sometimes fall into 
the gutter, but it is the worst only who is willing 
to remain there.— W. G. Simms. . 

.... Without books God is silent, justice 
dormant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
Cimmerian darkness.—Bartholin. 


-... A generous, virtuous man lives not to 
the world, but to his own conscience ; he, as the 
planets above, steers a course contrary to that of 


the world.— Bacon. 


.... If, under all circumstances, a man does not 
go round facts or ideas, to examine them under 
their various aspects, this man is incomplete, 
feeble, and in danger of perishing.— Balzac. 

--++ All our friends, perhaps, desire our hap- 
piness: but then it must be in their own way ; 
what a pity that they do not enploy the same zeal 
in making us happy in ours !—Bulwer Lytton. 

+++. It is easier to forgive an ancient enemy 
than the friend we have offended. Our resent- 
ment grows with our undesert, and we feel vin- 
dictive in due degree with our own doubis as to 
the chance of forgiveness.— W. G Simms. 


+++. Lacknowledge the all but omnipotence 
of early culture and nurture; hereby we may 
have either a doddered dwarf bush, or a bigh- 
shadowing tree—either a sick 
yellow c , or an edible luxuriant green 
one.— Carlyle. 

_ +++ Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is 
indispensably required that he forgive. It is, 
therefore, superfluous to urge any other motive, 
On this great duty eternity is suspended ; and to 
him that refuses to practise it, the throne of 
mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been bora in vain.—Johnson. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


Are not the British queen’s subjects, proper! 
speaking, vic-tims ? 

In India a ac of rupees is wealth ; here a lack 
of dollars is poverty. 

Debaster is becoming a philosopher. He 
don’t care for victaals—all he asks is enough to 
eat. 


is truthfully illus- 

trative of the old song, “Such a geuti 

In modern days people are accustomed to earn 


their living, but in former times it was usual for 
them to urn their dead! 


A sprinkler is always an in-dust-rious man, 
but some men in a hay-field are mower-indus- 
trious, 

“John, did Mrs. Green get the medicine I or- 
dered?” “I guess so,” replied John, “for I 
saw crape on the door the next morning.” 

Mrs. Partington insists that to be struck by 
lightning 1s shocking. Our insane reporter thinks 
that gathering sheaves of grain in a harvest-field 
is more shocking. 

Which is the way to the Bank ?—“ What is the 
meaning of that, papa?” said an inquiring 
youngster to his papa, who was busy crossing a 
cheque. ‘“‘ That my dear, is a crossing that leads 
to the Bank.” 


A Cincinnatian at the Tremont House, 
Chicago, expatiating on the “vine clad hills,” 
etc., claimed that the Ohio was “the Rhine of 
the New World. “ Yes,” ejaculated old X. . 
“the pork-Rhine.” 

It is said that a girl in Pittsfield was struck 
dumb by the firing of a cannon. Since then, 
a number of married men have invited the ar- 
tillery to come and discharge their pieces on their 
premises. 

“Sam, did you see Mr. Jenkins, the new over- 
seer?” “ Yes, massa, 1 met him down by the 
cotton-gin.” “ He’s a good-looking fellow, isn’t 
he?” “ Well, massa, he talks like a good-look- 
ing man—he made a bow, dat’s all he said.” 

A gentleman who recently travelled over a cer- 
tain railroad, which it might excite jealousy to 
mention by name, declared his opinion that it is 
the safest road in the coufitry, as the superin- 
tendent keeps a boy running ahead of the trains 
to drive off the calves and sheep! 

Health is getting to be vulgar, and is confined 
principally to servant girls. No “ lady” can 


—— plead guilty to “being well,” without 
ing caste. Spinal complaints are just now in 


the no female bein 
society” who possesses sufficient to 
raise a smoothing iron. 


+ 
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” [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ANEW. 


I cannot sing as I used to sing— 
The heart is not the same in tone; 
You know how it used to tremblingly bring 
To your bosom its plaintive and constant moan, 
Alone—elone.” 


No other, as you, hath searched far within 
To gently pluck out the rankling thorn. P 
I do not know but thy hand has been 
The saviour of my heart forlorn ; 
For when no help but death seemed nigh, 
It ceaseless probed, and shielded from scorn ; 
It fondled gently, and hushed the sigh, 
And stified despair ere yet twas born. 


But this is not all that I meant to say— 
I cannot sing as I used to sing, 

For at last there has dawned a beautiful day, 
To my soul a new life and sunshine to bring. 


It is the bright hope of that far distant shore, 
And the presence of Him who hath said 

He will not forsake or cast from his door 
The loved ones for whom He hath bled. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


** Por over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A senee of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The house is haunted.” 


Ir was a sombre, haughty-looking old man- 
sion, wearing its strange air of desolation and 
ruin as we sometimes see a proud man, fearless 
of eye, firm of foot, and strong of muscle, wear- 
ing the sign of a premature old age in his whit- 
ened hair, which sorrow, and not time, had 
bleached. I stole into the wide, dusty hall with 
timid steps and loud-beating heart. A feeling of 
awe, not altogether unlike terror, crept over me 
as the heavy door which I had pushed open when 
I entered, swung to on its creaking hinges, leav- 
ing me alone in the breathless silence and hushed 
gloom of the Haunted House. 

There was a dark and fearful story connected 
with that old, deserted English mansion, and as 
I stood there among the shadows, with all the 
superstitious and unreasoning credulity of an un- 
taught childhood rising up to combat my nat- 
urally courageous spirit, and heighten the effect 
of an imagination which at all times was too dar- 
ing and active for a well-balanced mind, it 
seemed as if the stately walls were lowering down 
upon me e terrible repetition of that tale of hor- 
rors. I clasped my hands instinctively across 
my eyes, lest I should see spectral faces leering 
at me over the oaken bannisters, or ghostly fig- 
ures, with the charnel mould upon their garments, 
gliding up and down the broad stairs with rest- 
less step and unholy laughter. 

Years before, a proud old English gentleman 
had brought a young wife there to brighten up 
the gloomy grandeur of his ancestral home. She 
was of Italian birth, and strangely beautiful. 
Her husband was old enough to be her grand- 
father, they said—a stern, upright, relentless 
man, and very proud, but loving his childish 
bride with all the strength and passion of which 
such natures are capable. Every luxury which 
wealth could command or love suggest, was lav- 
ished upon her. He was a slave to her lightest 
caprices, and sometimes when she was ill or sad, 
or even if only chary of her bewitching smiles, 
the neighbors would see him wandering alone 
through his garden grounds, his haughty head 
bowed upon his breast, his stern face softened 
into an expression of profound and tender sad- 
ness, tending the flowers she loved as quietly and 
patiently as though they had been human and 
conscious things, capable of expressing to her 
the delicate care which, for her sake, had been 
bestowed upon them. 

But the young wife was false of heart as she 
was beautiful in person. She had coveted the 
old man’s wealth and rank, and exchanged for 
them her youth and maidenly charm, caring lit- 
tle for the passionate love which his great heart 
squandered upon her so prodigally. The seals 
of her own heart had never been broken by the 
subtle touch of the magician, Love, or else, per- 
haps, its sweet waters might have swept through 
and cleansed her nature, washing away the world- 
liness and selfish pride which made her life a 
wreck, But there came a time when the dor- 
mant affections of her heart germinated, and tak- 
ing root in an unnatural soil, as if to revenge 
themselves upon her for the wrong she had done 
them, blossomed into shame and guilt. With 


the spell of that unholy passion strong upon her, 
she fied from England and left the shadow of 
her sin lying like a black phantom across the 
threshold of her dishonored husband’s home and 
heart. 

If she thought to escape his vengeance, she 
knew not the man whose name she had disgraced 
and made a byword for a gossiping world to 
scoff at. Sir Richard Mordaunt was as implaca- 
ble and cruel an enemy as he was a generous and 
devoted friend. If he could love fervently, he 
could hate as well. She had held a lion couch- 
ant at her feet by a silken thread, but if she 
thought to strike the kingly creature in the face, 
without rousing all the hot, bad blood of his pas- 
sionate heart, she overrated her power. Every 
evil attribute of his nature was roused and stung 
to action by her ingratitude and the foul stain it 
had left upon his haughty name. 

One night in the arms of her paramour, the 
Lady Inez slept long and soundly. But when 
she woke, her rich night-robes were stained with 
blood. Faint with horror, she turned to find her- 
self alone, and on the pillow beside her, the 
ghastly, trankless head of her lover, dripping 
blood over the velvet counterpane and in among 
the rich masses of her raven hair. His bold, bad 
arms severed from the body, still encircled her, 
and his wide-open, glassy eyes stared into hers, 
with their pitifal death agony still lingering cold 
and stony in their blue depths. 

Sir Richard Mordauat was never heard of af- 
terward, but the arch-fiend himself might have 
gloated over the terrible success of that bloody 
retribution. From the moment of that awful 
awakening, the Lady Inez was a gibbering 
maniac, and months after, wild-eyed, haggard 
and dusty with travel, she crept back to her old 
home to die. There, in the very room which 
had been her nuptial chamber years before, she 
gave birth to a disgraced and fatherless babe. 

A young, kind-hearted peasant woman adopt- 
ed the little orphan, and the dead mother’s name 
was never taught to her. The old mansion was 
deserted, and the simple people round about told 
strange stories by their firesides of the ghostly 
tenants that flitted through its rooms with jeer- 
ing laughter and unhallowed mirth. They said 
there was one room that no human force could 
open—the chamber where Lady Inez died, and 
where the unquiet spirit of the sinful woman and 
her murdered lover kept unearthly tryst to- 
gether. = 

This was the story that had come to my child- 
ish ears, of Mordaunt Hall, and one night, climb- 
ing to my father’s knee, as he sat smoking his 
evening pipe in the rude, old-fashioned kitchen 
of our peasant home, I had asked him to tell me 
if it was true. With a quick gesture, which be- 
tokened neither anger nor impatience, but an emo- 
tion stronger than either, he put me down and 
said, in a hoarse, hurgied voice: “ Hush, girl ! 
These things are not for you or such as you to 
meddle with. Get me my tobacco from the 
shelf yonder, and let me hear no more of this.” 

But I was not satisfied. My quick, childish 
eyes had noticed the sudden pallor that over- 
spread his rough, sunburned face, and the tremor 
that shook his strong hands as he pushed me 
from him like an unclean thing. 

I was a fearless, adventurous child, with a dash 
of recklessness in my composition, and the fear- 
ful story of the Haunted Hall took strong hold 
of my imagination. My father’s agitation 
strengthened the power which it had gained over 
my mind, and day by day the fascination deep- 
ened until curjosity overcame whatever prudence 
my impulsive nature possessed, and led me 
where the strongest and bravest man in the whole 
neighborhood could scarcely have been induced 
to enter alone—into the very gloom and mystery 
of Mordaunt Hall itself. 

I have described the first spell which féll upon 
me as I entered the great lonely hall and heard 
the ponderous door shutting heavily together 
with a dull, almost human shriek of its rusty 
hinges. For a few moments I stood paralyzed, 
holding my hands across my eyes and listening 
tremblingly to the audible throb, throb, throb, of 
my scared heart. But the feeling of spasmodic 
fear died away as suddenly and unaccountably 
as it came, and with a reckless laugffit my weak- 
ness, 1 sprang up over the echoing stairs and 
dashed (with a kind of mad glee at my new- 
found courage) through the upper hall. I stood 
up on tiptoe and tried the rusty latches one by 
one, as I ran along, experiencing a vivid disap- 
pointment as each one yielded to my touch. I 
was in search of the room—I had no desigg to 


penetrate the others. 


I found it at last. At the farther end of the 
shadowy corridor there was a door that would 
not yield, though I pushed and strained and beat 
against it with all my might. My mad, unnat- 
ural curiosity (for I think I must have been mad) 
rose to fever height at this discovery. I struck 
my slender hands against the stubborn latch, 
bruising them at every blow, and then crying out 
with rage, more because my efforts were so futile 
than from any pain they caused me. 

I know not what devil tempted me, but at last, 
moved by an irresistible impulse that I could 
neither account for nor control, I put my lips to 
the key-hole and shouted in a voice so loud and 
shrill that its echoes rang through the oppressive 
silence as though a thousand fiendish voices had 
caught up my words: “Lady Inez! Lady Inez! 
Let me in !” 

Again I tried the latch. It yielded to my 
lightest touch and back on noiseless hinges swung 
the great oaken door. Startled and horrified by 
my success, and yet nerved by it to a pitch of dar- 
ing and wild eagerness which would not allow 
me to retreat, I stepped across the threshold. 

I stood in a large, dim chamber, gloomy with 
antique furniture and oppressive in its death-like 
silence. On the wall opposite me, reflecting mg 
slight figure and imparting a wierd look to my 
wild, pale face and dilated eyes, hung a great, 
full length mirror. The frame was of carved 
wood, massive and costly, and all over it spiders 
had festooned their gray, clinging webs. The 
dust of years had settled thick and brown on the 
velvet chairs and rosewood toilet-table, and the 
rich coverlet and downy pillows of the great 
grand-looking bed in the corner, were blue with 


mould. 


Agatha 

Who whispered my name? Had any one fol- 
lowed me? I glanced back toward the entrance 
but the door had closed as noiselessly as it 
opened, and no one was with me. Could any 
person be concealed in the room? I peered 
around among the shadows, and even went for- 
ward and lifted the damp, mildewed drapery of 
the bed. No—I was alone. It must have been 
a freak of my distempered fancy, I thought, yet 
how strangely distinct my name had sounded 

I turned again and looked about the room. 
One window, half-way between the bed and the 
mirror, was broken, frame-work and all, and 
throngh the fragments of shattered wood and 
stained glass, a straggling vine of ivy had 
crawled in and was trailing on the discolored vel- 
vet matting beneath. Its leaves wore their au- 
tumnal tinge of scarlet, and to me they looked 
like little oval pools of blood, staining their in- 
delible crimson upon the floor. 

“ Agatha !”” 

Again that whisper, louder and more distinct. 
I could not be mistaken. Was it the wind 
among the ivy-vines? Something, whether of 
good or evil I cannot say, told me it was not— 
that neither human voice nor any agency of earth 
or nature was in the sound. And yet I was 
not afraid, or if I was, I was unconscious of fear. 
There was a fascination in that ghostly solitude 
and that mysterious pronunciation of my name 
which acted like magic upon my overwrought 
nerves and buoyed up my spirit with unnatural 
courage. 

“Agatha! Agatha Mordaunt! M-o-r-d-a-u-n-t!” 

Strong and clear, and O, how fearfully sweet 
was that silvery whisper. For the first time, a 
chill ran over me, making my blood like ice. 
And yet, fool that I was, I laughed. Agatha 
Miller was my name—not Agatha Mordaunt. 
And so, with a burst of derisive merriment, I 
mocked the phantom voice, and bade the ghosts, 
if there were any, to come out and face me, and 
not make such strange mistakes with honest peo- 
ple’s names and skulk away among the shadows 
like cowards. And still the wind played with 
the trailing ivy vines, and the little oval pools of 
blood made crimson blotches on the discolored 
floor. 

God of heaven! Was my irreverent, blas- 
phemous challenge to be accepted? Why hadI 
not noticed before, that beautiful portrait on the 
wall beside me, that was looking down on me 
with such human, life-like eyes, sneering at me 
with its cold, exquisite mouth ? 

“ Lady Inez od 

I spoke the name as though it had been the 
living and tangible form of the dead woman that 
was there beside me in that haunted chamber, for 
I knew at once whose dark, soutbern loveliness 
that rare painting represented. Those great, 
passionate, slumbrous eyes, the rich black hair 
braided up with pearls, the line of fine white 


‘Merciful Heaven! 


teeth just visible through the rare redness of the 
parted lips, the ruby cross lying on the swell of 
her white bosom as though still trembling with 
the pulsations of a living heart, the exquisitely 
moulded throat and arms, the satin bodice laced 
together with strings of pearls, and floating over 
all, the misty whiteness of a bridal veil, are 
all burned upon my memory in characters of 
fire. 

“Agatha! Agatha Mordaunt!”’ 

The red, cold, sneering lips did not stir or alter 
from their expression of stony scorn, and yet I 
could have sworn that those hissing syllables 
issued from thence, and that the great haughty 
eyes put on a malignant look, while I stood there 
staring into them, with my hands locked rigidly 
across my breast. 

Like one to whom delay is fatal, I struggled 
with the fearful fascination that was upon me, 
and by a spasmodic effort of my will, withdrew 
my charmed gaze from the beautiful picture-face 
of the false fiend whose glances were burning into 
my very soul. But I only turned trom one hor- 
ror to another. Reflected from the dusty surface 
of the great mirror, about whose worm-eaten 
frame, the thick gray spider-webs were tangled, 
all alive with the crawling of their loathsome ten- 
ants, was a face so like the pictured one upon the 
wall, that I screamed with terror, thinking it had 
left its place to mock me. A face so like and 
yet so unlike! So like in the dark beauty of the 
delicate features, the splendor of the great impas- 
sioned eyes, the rich bloom breaking up through 
the olive cheeks, and the haughty curve of the 
small red mouth; yet so unlike, because there 
were no pearls showered in like a storm of snow- 
flakes among the black masses of braided hair, 
because the arms were brown and sunburned and 
not round enough for a perfect symmetry, and 
because instead of a satin bodice there were the 
coarse linsey woolsey garments of a peasant girl. 
Was that my face, mine, 
Agatha Miller’s? What terrible resemblance 
linked it to that other one sneering down upon 
me from its costly frame? Why could I not 
have had a fair face like the rest of my fath- 
er’s children? Why had my brothers and sis- 
ters inherited the bright blue eyes and sunny hair 
of their English parents, and I alone been ex- 
cepted, the one dark, southern-complexioned 
lamb of their northern flock? And why had 
they called me Agatha /nez Miller ? 

The horrible truth flashed over me all at once, 
and I fled from it as fromademon. I say I fled. 
Rather I attempted to fly, for my feet were chained 
to the accursed spot. It seemed ages that I 
stood there, keeping the phantoms at bay with 
my outstretched, imploring hands, and yet I 
knew it was but a few, a very few hours, for I 
watched the twilight gather slowly, and saw the 
first ghostly glimmer of light that the new moon 
cast into the chamber. With the moonlight 
came that voice again, and it almost maddened 
me, for this time it said: “ Agatha! Agatha, 
my child !” 

It broke the bewildering horror that was upon 
me, and gave the strength of fear to my paralyzed 
limbs. With a cry of unearthly terror, I sprang 
across the dark chamber to the door. It was 
close shut and I could not open it. Behind me, 
close behind, I could hear—what ‘—something 
that told me that the evil thing had left its station 
on the wall to pursue my flying steps. Mad 
with fear, I cast myself down on the shadowy 
floor and screamed till the whole hateful mansion 
rung with my shrieks. And then there came a 
hideous thought, an involuntary and electric 
knowledge that as I came, so must I go—that 
only one hand could open for me that door, and 
acting upon it, I called aloud with desperate 
eagerness, “Lady Inez! Lady Inez! Let me 
out!” 

There was a burst of derisive laughter, an em- 
brace like the clasping of skeleton arms about 
my waist, a caress as if clammy lips had touched 
my forehead, a shock, a burst of light, and then 
I stood, not in the fearful chamber, with the 
moonlight glimmering around me, but down in 
the wide, dusty hall, with my hands across my 
eyes, listening to the audible throb, throb, throb, 
of my scared heart, the ponderous outer door just 
swinging to on its hinges and a gleam of atter- 
noon sunshine streaming in and lying like a bar 
of gold across the oaken bannisters. 

I opened the door and fled wildly from the 
spot, but I knew it was the unquiet spirit of my 
dead and sinful mother that called after, as I 
dashed down the wooded avenue with the reck- 
lessness of desperate terror: “ Agatha! Agatha! 
my child !” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HANDEL, THE COMPOSER. 

Burney says, “ His figure was large, and he 
was somewhat corpulent and unwieldy in his mo- 
tions ; but his countenance, which 
as —— as that of any man I saw but yester- 
day, was full of fire and dignity, and such as im- 

ideas of superiority and genius.” Ac- 
cording to Hawkins, “he was in his na 
large and very portly man; his gait, which was 
ever sauntering, was rather ungraceful, as it had 
in it somewhat of that rocking motion which dis- 
tinguishes those whose legs are bowed. His 
features were finely marked, and the 
of his countenance placid, bespecking dignity _ 
attempered with benevolence, and every qualit 
of the heart that has a tendency to beget confi- 
dence and ensure esteem.” —He had a keen ap- 
reciation of wit in others, and was often witty 
himself On one occasion, Dubourg, the violin- 
ist, indul in such a wandering cadenza, that 
he tound it difficult to return to the original key. 
When, at last, he did arrive at the final “‘ shake,” 
Handel cried out, with his customary coolness, 
“ Welcome home, Mr. Dubourg, welcome home 
at last !’—On another occasion, a singer named 
Gordon, accused him of accompanying him 
badly, and declared that if he did not change his 
style he would jump upon the harpsichord and 
smash it. “Let me know when you will do 
that,” exclaimed the angry composer, “and I 
will adverdise it ; for I am sure more beople will 


come to see you shump, dan dey will come to 


hear you sing !”—On first hearing the musical 
instrument called the Serpent, he took a dislike 
to its sounds and inquired, ‘‘ Vat be dat?” And 
being told it was called “a serpent,” he replied, 
“O, de serbent, ay ; but it not be de serbent vat se- 
tuced Eve.”—To a friend who expressed his sor- 
row at seeing the theatre so empty, he rejoined, 
“ Nevre moind, de music vil sount de petter.” 
—He undertook the care of a lad who was 
strongly recommended to him, but the lad run- 
ning away, he was heard to mutter to himself, 
. tefel ! de fater vas desheeved ; de mutter vas 
desheeved ; but I vas not desheeved! He is ein 
schountrel, and coot for nutting.”—The singer 
Carestini refused to sing the air in Alcina, 
“ Verdi Prati” (Green Meadows), as not adapt- 
ed to his voice. Handel rushed to his house and 
addressed him, “ You toc! don’t I know petter 
as your shelf voat es pest for you to sing! If 
you will not sing all de song voat I give you, I 
will not pay you ein stiver !’—Signora Cazzoni, 
- during a rehearsal of the o of Othone, pro- 
tested that she would not sing the air “ Falsa im- 
magine ” (vain hopes). Handel flew at her in a 
furious rage, exclaiming, “I always knew you 
were a very tefel, but I shall now let you know 
dat I am Beelzebub, de brince of de tefels !” and 
swore he would throw her out of the window. 
—Having to dine at a tavern, he ordered before- 
hand a dinner for three persons, and when at the 
appointed hour he sat down at the table, ex- 
his astonishment that the dinner was not 
tup. The landlord said, “ We will bri 
it up, sir, as soon as the company arrives. 


Handel replied, “ pring up te tinner prestis- 
simo, I am de gombany.” When asked what 
were his feelings during the composition of the 
Hallelujah Chorus, he replied, “I did think I 
did see all heaven before me, and the great God 
himself!” He often wept while composing some 
of his most pathetic airs. 
CHILDREN OF ADVERSITY. 

The editor of the Newburyport Herald has 
been to the alms-house in that place. He gives 
a very interesting account of his visit there, with 
many historical details of the previous life of 
some of its inmates. The two following par- 
ne close his description. They forcibly 
illustrate the mutations of human life. ‘“ Sev- 
eral old ladies also interested us much. One, en- 
ge ed in knitting, told us of better — She 

ongs to the stock that has furnished an ad- 
miral to the British navy; and her own father 
was favorably known in this town. He was a 
patriot of the Revolution and served through that 
war from its beginning to the end. Four years 
he was one of Washington’s body- d, and was 
in every battle where the general was present. 
She had a brother, who lies buried at St. Helena, 
who was one of the most successful sea-captains 
that ever sailed a ship. He made twenty-four 
voyages to India without the loss of a dollar to 
owners or insurance companies. During Bona- 
parte’s last imprisonment he held conversations 


with him, and made overtures for his release. 


‘He was a kind brother,’ said this woman, ‘ and 
had he lived, I never should have been here.’ 
“There was another old lady that very much 
impressed us. She was really beautiful ; not an 
uncommon thing, however, for where vice does 
not deform,*women almost invariably become 
more interesting as they grow old. She was full 
of woman’s dignity and grace, and a pleasant 
smile played over her pale face, curling lips of 


the placid innocence of childhood. She spoke 
of other days, of different circumstances, of gen- 
tle blood—of father, mother, brother, all gone 
now, and she, the last of her race, in poverty. 
As the only daughter—the light and joy of her 
father’s house, she was unfortunately brought up 
without labor, and to-day her small hand is as 
delicate as an infant’s. Fond parents thought 
only of what affection could do, and what wealth 
could bestow on her. Among the gay she was 
the gayest; through the mazes of the dance she 
passed like the form of a sylph, and in all the 
virgin train not one shone more brightly than 
she. Times changed ; wealth vanished ; friends 
jo departed ; and now she sits there, bearing the 

traces of the past, but looking more hopefully to 
the future, when the weary day shall have ended, 
and the glad summons shall call her to join those 
who have gone before, and where God’s own 
hand shall wipe away each tear, and bid all sor- 
rows cease.” 


Drunkenness turns a man out of himself, and 
leaves a beast in his room. 


benmay, and sending lustre to eyes that had all © 


FUNERAL OF A SIBERIAN CHIEF. 


PAUL JONES’S GREAT NAVAL BATTLE. 

The history of naval warfare records no more 
terrible sea fight than that between the Bon- 
h Richard and the Serapis delineated in the 


ventures among those rarely visited tribes,” giv- 
ing a hic picture of their habits and man- 
ners. The following is an account of the funeral 
of a chief named Darma Syrym, who died near 
Norzaisan, when Mr. Atkinson was on a visit to 
the tribe: So soon as the chief was dead, mes- 
sengers were sent off to invite the head men re- 
siding within a handred miles, who all immedi- 
ately repaired to the place. The body of the 
chief was laid out in his best attire, his chair of 
state was placed at his head, his saddle, arms 
and clothing were hung around, and silk cur- 
tains were suspended from the roof of his 
yourt. His wives and daughters, with the fe- 
males of the tribe, knelt around, chanting the 
funeral dirge, in which the-voices of men occa- 
sionally joined. While this was going on, the 
funeral feast was preparing. Ten horses and a 
hundred sheep were slaughtered, and the flesh 
thrown into numerous cauldrons, boiling over 
fires kindled in the ground, which were constant- 
ow stirred by men stripped to the waist. 

hen a sufficient quantity of food was dressed, 
the feast began. The guests sat ina circle round 
the meat, the chiefs nearest the centre ; those of 


next degree next them ; and the women outside. 


The feast lasted seven days, during which two 
thousand persons partook heartily in the con- 
sumption of mutton and horseflesh. On the 
eighth day, the body was conveyed to the tomb 
on a camel; the camel also carried the chair of 
state. The two favorite horses of the chief fol- 
lowed, after which went the whole tribe, singing 
the funeral hymn. On reaching the place of 
burial, the body was deposited in the grave, and 
the horses were forthwith slain and placed beside 
the hody of their master. When the grave was 
filled up, all returned to the encampment to con- 
tinue the funeral feast, which was furnished by 
one hundred horses and one thousand sheep, 
slaughtered for the occasion. The festival con- 
tinued several days after the burial, the chiefs and 
the family of the deceased chanting his praises 
every day, until all the guests had gradually de- 
oe for their homes. The feast was kept up 

y the tribe for a considerable time afterwards ; 
and the chanting was repeated every day, at sun- 
rise and sunset, for a whole year. Mr. Atkinson 
dwelt on the very impressive nature of the cere- 
mony—the wailing music of the funeral chants, 
the sorrow, apparent at least, exhibited by an 
immense concourse of mourners, mingled with 
the almost savage accompaniment of the feast ; 
all this, in the midst of a desert which seemed of 
unlimited extent, produced an effect which an 
Englishman finds it difficult to picture to himself. 
The native habits and customs of the people of 
these bleak solitudes, as they were developed to 
our traveller, furnished a of survey of much 


interest and reflection. 


accompanying engraving. Often as its story 
has been told, the recital still stirs the blood like 
the blast of a trumpet on the field of battle. Is 
will be remembered that John Paul Jones was 
placed in command of an important expedition, 
which was fitted out under the joint auspices of 
France and the colonies. The fleet was com- 
posed of five vessels—the Duc de Duras, Alli- 
ance, Pallas, Cerf,and Vengeance. The vessels 
were all French except the Alliance, but sailed 
under American commissions, given by Doctor 
Franklin, and were to be governed by the rules 
of the American navy during the ernise. In 
compliment to Doctor Franklin, the name of the 
Duroc was changed to the Bonhomme Richard, 
and this became the flag-ship of the expedition. 
The fleet sailed from L’Orient in June, 1779, but 
became scattered, and, after taking a few prizes, 
returned to port. It sailed again in August, with 
two strong French privateers, and soon 
tured a most valuable prize. Aharwenés, 
whole squadron, except the Cerf and two pri- 
vateers, was cruising under the mouth of the 
Humber, when the tic fleet, of about fo 
merchantmen, made its appearance from behin 
Flamborough Head, protected by the Serapis of 
forty-four guns, and the Countess of Scarborough, 
oftwenty-two guns. Jones immediately si 


THE FAMOUS SEA FIGHT BETWEEN THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND THE SERAPIS. 


orders for a general chase, and very great con- 
fusion became observable among the merchant 
fleet, which the English armed vessels prepared 
to defend. Here Landais disobeye1 Jones’s or- 
ders, by cowardly ordering the Alliance to a dis- 
tance. Night set in, while the Richard and Pal- 
las, and their English opponents, were manceu- 
vering for the advantage. Early in the evening the 
Richard and Serapisengaged Jones was aware 
of the superiority of the Serapis, and hence en- 
deavored to lay across the bow of that vessel. In 
endeavoring to accomplish this, the bowsprit of 
the Serapis ran between the poop and mizzen- 
mast of the Richard, in which position both ves- 
sels were immediately lashed together by Jones. 
The wind afterwards swang them around, so 
close together that the muzzles of the respective 
guns almost touched each other, and in this posi- 
tion the action continued during two hours. The 
engagement grew warmer and warmer, and the 
combatants fought hand to hand. The Richard 
had been pierced 7: numerous eighteen pound 
balls, and was rapidly filling. Only three nine- 
pounders kept up the cannowade from the ‘1 
le*rd ; but the marines in the tops sent down vol- 
leys of bullets on to the deck of the Englishman. 
Ignited fire balls were scattered on the deck of 
the Seragis, which at once was on fire in a dozen 
places at once. On three or four occasions both 
vessels were on fire at the same time. In the 
heat of the engagement the Alliance approached, 
and from one of her broadsides eleven men in the 
Richard were wounded, and one officer killed. 
Soon after the Serapis und Scarborough struck. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WEE WILLIE’S SMILE! 


~~. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


O, wee Willie's smile, to his mother's eye, 

Is the loveliest sight beneath the sky , 

It bring a joy that is holier far 

Than the blessings of love or of friendship are. 


For the soft, dark eye hath a wistful gleam 

It caught from the angels, he left in his dream ; 
As regretting balf he has come away, 

From those regions bright to this world of clay. 


But the radiant smile that dawns apace, 
Telis of solace found, in his mother’s face, 
Accepting the light of its earnest love, 
For loss of the wings that have fied above. 


0, sweet are the lips where that rare smile breaks, 
As the violet’s breath when the south wind wakes! 
O, wee Willie's smile, to his mottrer’s eye, 

Is the loveliest sight beneath the sky! 


SLEEP. 


“ Be of good heart. and may thy sleep be sweet,” 
Laduriad said. Alas! that cannot be 
To one whose days are days of misery. 
How often did she stretch her vn to a 
Ereenia. din the d 
How oft amid the vision of delight, 
Fear in her heart all is not as it seems ; 
Then from unsettied slumber start, and hear 
The winds that moan above, the waves below! 
Thou hast been called, 0 Sleep, the friend of Woe, 
Bat ‘tis the happy that have called thee so 


Sourser. 


GREATNESS. 
Real glory- 
from the silent conquest of ourselves ; 
And without that the conqueror is naught 
But the first slave —Tuomson. 


Gasy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— The London Times lately commented on the fact 
that at the late great celebration in Paris, there was no 
speech-making, except the remarks of the emperor, and 
they were exceedingly brief. Had the celebration taken 
place in London or in any city of America. the length of 
the proceedings would have been doubled by the out- 
pouring of that eloquence which is a gift of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and which in countries peopled by Anglo- 
Saxons is often, it must be confessed, a nuisance. It is 
a curious fact that the power of eloquence is in inverse 
ratio to the conversational power. The French are the 
most brilliant talkers in the world—ali of them, men, 
women and children, talk fluently, and talk well, but 
they have produced only enough off-hand public speakers 
to form an exception to a ¢ 1 rale. On the other 
hand, the English and Americans, who have very little 
conversational power, can point to thousands of brilliant 
orators. John Bull is shy and hesitating, or blunt and 
laconic in conversation: Brother Jonathan, free from the 
mauvaise honte of his English brother, has a very limited 
amount of smal) talk, and is very apt in company to 
haranpgue and lecture rather than converse. There are 
curious facts...... If the autumn ends as it commenced 
we shall have had one of the finest seasons within our 
memory ;—made of cool nights, bright, bracing morn- 
ings, golden meridians, and entrancing afternoons. 
Montel and bodily exercise are both prompted by the 

ther that pi des the long reign of hot-air 
stoves and oven-like apartabrate Punch says: A 
woman's tongue is a sharp weapon that she should never 
draw excepting in her self-defence, and then only after 
the strongest provocation. That weapon, sharp as it is, 
is never so effective as when tempered with mercy.....‘* I 
rode out yesterday,’ says the Paris correspondent of 
the London Literary Gazette, under date of the 2d ult., 
**to see the little species of cottage furm that the Town 
Council of Paris has given to lamartine. Itisas yet a 
rambling sort of edifice, but when half of it shall be 
pulled down (which workmen are now busy upon) it will 
be a pretty place enough, and the greatest poet of modern 
France (one of the greatest of modern ages) may retire 
there to a pleasant half-solitude, that even his best 
friends may think of with satisfaction. The land is bad 
(or else it would probably never have been made a pres- 
ent of), but I should fancy cabbages and potatoes are not 
exactly the produce the lover of * Eloise’ will ask from 
his garden, and the few trees round it give it a cool, 
shady, sequestered air, that is charming in this broiling 
weather. It nestles just under the princely plantation 
of La Muette, where Madame Du Barry once ‘sat en- 
throned,’ reigning over ‘ La France,’ as she was wont to 
style Louis XV , and where the widow of the late Pierre 
Erard, the pianoforte maker, now dwells. All the shade 
and al! the perfumes of the once royal residence are gra- 
tuitously poured forth upon a seemingly humble neigh- 
bor, and the nightingales of La Muette will send forth 
their heavenly strains unconsciously to the ear of as glo- 
rious a master of song as themselves.”......The Panama 
directors have confirmed the actiov of their committee 
to the purchase of the Collins steamers. The Pacific 
Maii Company had already dove so. The ships will & 
put into a new company and will commence their trips 
the 5th of October. ..... ** I hope you are not disposed to 
of my milk,” @airyman to 
to his customer. ‘0. no, indeed, it has evidently been 
pumped enough already.”...... Truth is the golden fruit 
which hangs upon the tree of liberty. How beautiful, 
and yet how difficult for poor mortals to grasp it. ...Phy- 
sicians are the put crackers used by angels to get our 
souls out of the shells that surround them...... A son 


of Marshal Macdonald, one of those great captains who 
filled Europe with their renown during the career of 
the first Napoleon, is now residing in Indiana. He is 
represented as a gentleman of weaith and standing. 
His son, and of course the grand of the hal, 
now resides in St. Louis. He isa young member of the 
bar, of fine personal appearance, and stated to be promis- 
ing in his profession...... Everybody has heard of the 
famous letters that passed between the adverse chiefs of 
Tir Connell and Tryove, the most laconic correspondence 
in history: “ Pay me my tribute, or if you don’t— 
O'Donnew..” “I owe you no tribute, and if I did— 
O’New.”’......The Baltimore Exchange says: ‘“ Those 
persons who have been accustomed to regard the pine 
forests of the South as of comparatively small commer- 
cial importance will be surprised to learn that the annual 
value of the hewn timber, of the sawed plank, boards, 
scantling, rosin, pitch, and turpentine is estimated to be 
not less,in the aggregate, than from twelve to fifteen 
millions of dollars; while it is impossible to pute the 
yearly loss by waste, in girdling trees that are the growth 


of centuries for the purpose of opening up new planta- 


tions or extending the area of those already worked.....A 
package was received at the Smithsonian Institution, re- 
cently, containing two living specimens of the Texas 
horned frogs. They were brought from Huntsville, Texas, 
in a mail bag. and had received no food since they left 
Texas...... A case on trial in the Police Court of Bangor, 
recently, was decided in favor of the plaintiff, whereupon 
the defendant determined to appeal. The judge fixed 
the amount for which he would be required to find sure- 
ties before his appeal could be allowed, and he went out 
to obtain his bonodsmen. In the meantime the judge 
had commenced the trial of another cause, when the de- 
fendant came in, and without ceremony asked the judge, 
will yer honor take a ‘ hoss?’? His honor said a hoss”’ 
wouldn’t answer, and so could not be received as sure- 

ty......We see that the bishop of Exeter (Engiand) has 
sanctioned a plan proposed to him for organizing a com- 
munity of women desirous of devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to works of charity and piety. They are to be 
called “‘ Sisters of Charity,” or *‘ Deaconesses.”’ No per- 
sonal vows are to be taken. A period of probation will 


Archer Anderson of Virginia. The marriage took place 
at the residence of the bride's father, and was a quiet, 
unostentatious affair. .....According to advices received 
in St. Louis, 3499 emigrant wagons have passed over the 
Western Plains this season, for California and Salt Lake 
City, four-fifths of them going to California. Loose cat- 
tle estimated at from 120,000 to 140,000; sheep, about 
6000...... In Europe quite a difference exists in the per 
centage of deathsin the north and south. In the for- 
mer, death annually takes one man in every forty-four, 
in the latter, one in every thirty-six—while for the whole 
population, amounting to two hundred and ten millions, 
one in forty die annually...... Captain Chappell, of New 
London, who saved a man from drowning recently, was 
just about to be married, and had on his ‘* best clothes ” 
at the sime. Notwithstanding this, he plunged in, like 
the illustrious hero of antiquity, “‘accoutred as he 
was, and after saving the mao, was married ia his wet 
suit. It is considered a proof of bravery, this reckless- 
ness concerning his wardrobe. ..... A most valuable dis- 
covery of diamonds has lately been made at the foot of 
the Oural Mountains. One consigned to Mr. R——, of 
Batheaston, as a speci » brought £60.000 There is 
every reason to believe that a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth has been discovered....... An ascent of Mont 
Blanc has been made by a route hitherto supposed im- 
practicable. The party leaving Chamounix consisted of 
the Rev. E. Headland, G@. Hodgkinson, and C Hudson, 
and Messrs. W. Foster and George Joad, and was accom- 
panied by six Chamounix guides. This route is free from 
crevasses, rocks, ony similar difficulties. .... A burlesque 
target pany, inated the ‘‘ Umbrella Guard,” 
paraded the streets of New York recently, bound ona 
pleasure excursion. Each man of this fantastical look- 
ing corps was armed with an umbrella, and bore no 
other implement of war. 


Loreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. ‘ 
The political news from Europe is unimportant, though 


first have to be passed. during which it will be allowabl 

to leave at any time. After this,an engagement to the 
society, for a period not exceeding five years, will be made 
renewable at the expiration of that term...... A white 
flag has for some days past been floating over the House 
of Correction at Hohenelbe, in Bohemia, to indicate that 
there are no prisoners. The prison is the only one in a dis- 
trict containing a population of 70,000, the greater part 
of whom are poor weavers......It is stated that Spain 
intends to extend a more liberal form of government to 
Cuba......A public dinner was given to William H. 
Webb, Esq., on the 28th day of July, at the resid of 


the prospects are that a settlement of the Italian ques- 
tion, at least temporarily, will be arrived at, and that 
peace for some years will reign in Europe. In England, 
however, fears of the future attitude of Louis Napoleon 
are still entertained.—It is rumored in Paris that the 
State is about to bring an action against a private in- 
dividual for the restitution of Cardinal Richelieu’s head, 
which was cut off when the mob broke into the chapel of 
the Sorbonne, at the time of the great revolution, and 
has hitherto been kept as an heirloom in the family of a 
copaty, into whose hands it fell._—The Galway Steamship 
pany has tracted for four new side-wheel steam- 


the American*consul at St. burgh, by the American 
residents in Russia. Speecuc: highly commendatory of 
the American shipbuilder were made, and toasts drank 
in bumpers of champagne, by some thirty or forty gen- 
tlemen who sat down to dinner......A California paper 
says a miner, named Gibson, took out of his sluices on 
Coyote Creek, near Vallecito, a seventy ounce lump of 
gold mixed with quartz. After separating, there were 
forty ounces of pure gold...... A price fight between 
Heenan and Tom Sayers, the English champion, is an- 
nounced. ..... A letter from Constantinople states that 
such is the prodigality of the sultan, that, though his 
civil list is 27,000,000 francs, the ninth of the total reve- 
nue of Turkey, his debts amount to nearly 600,000,000 
francs. As examples of his majesty’s ext the 
letter states that in 1858 he borrowed 10, 000,000 francs 
at 1] per cent, to pay for a fete given to his two daugh- 
ters, and the outene of Dolmabatche recently cost him 
70,000,000 francs. According to this letter, the sultan 
has no idea of the value of money, and as a proof of it 
relates that having once asked what the palace of Dol- 
mabatche had cost, he was told, ‘Only 3500 piastres,” 
(584 francs), and thet he gravely accepted the answer as 
true. The sultan, the letter adds, has a great many 
ministers, each of whom receives 250,000 francs a year, 
and in his army are 120 muchirs (marshals), each with 
the pay of 200.000 francs a year. In addition, the mar- 
shals, when holding commands, extort money from the 
populations. The one at Erzeroum, for example, is 
represented to make not less than 800,000 francs a 
year.......The residents of Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
were very much amused at the coolness of a party of 
mouroers who followed the last remains of some departed 
relative or friend to the grave, the other day. They were 
seated in a wagon, in the most cozy and sociable of atti- 
tudes, with a huge water-melon reposing in the midst, 
from which each carved and ate with a gusto peculiar to 
the occasion, the rinds strewing the road on each side, 
and marking the course down the avenue as far as could 
be seen..... The London Field says it is calculated in the 
Ring that Mr Ten Broeck is a richerman by £40,000 than 
he was when he landed on those hospitable shores in 
1857...... The London correspondent of the Mavchester 
Guardian says that Miss Evans, now known to be the au- 
thor of Adam Bede, was only nineteen when she trans- 
lated, and translated well, Strauss’s Leben Jesu. She 
has long been known in literary society in London as the 
contributor of several very thoughtful papers to the 
Westminster Review, particularly some on the position, 
duties, and difficulties of women. Miss Evans is either a 
native of, or was long a resident in, N ton, where 
some of her family still live......The success of the 
General Admiral steam frigate is unquestionable. The 
emperor bas promoted all of the Russian officers who 
were in this country engaged in superintending her con- 
struction. .:...8ir John Hersche! attribates the appear- 
ance of the aurora to the agency of electricity. This 
wonderful agent, says he, which we see in intense activ- 
ity iu lightuing, and in a feebler and more diffused form 
traversing the upper regions of the atmosphere in the 
northern lights, is present, probably, in immense abun- 
dance in every form of matter which surrounds us, but 
becomes sensible only when disturbed by excitements of 
peculiar kinds. ..... At Paris, as we learn from the corre- 
spondence of the New York Express, Miss Mary Mason, 
daughter of the American minister, was fed to Mr. 


ers, nearly as large as the Persia, and one of them, now 
building on the Clyde, will prgpably be put on the line 
in May next.—The Liverpool Journal says: ‘Our gov- 
ernment is not without some anxiety. The queen has 
been reviewing the troops at Aldershott, and increased 
anxiety is manifested for the formation of volunteer and 
rifle corps. They are now very numerous, say 3y,000 
men: but, if the plan was rendered popular, instead of 
30,000 there would be 300,000 active and intelligent 
young men under drill.”"—It is said in London that the 
recent article in the London Quarterly Review, demon- 
strating the feasibility of a French invasion of England 
is from the pen of Sir Howard Douglas, the eminent 
military writer. 


King and Queen of Naples. 

A Naples letter says: ‘ The king and his bride are at 
Quisisana. His majesty drives out escorted by a company 
of guides and forest keepers on horseback, armed to the 
teeth. A gentleman wishing the other day to present a 
petition to the king waited at a poiat where he was com- 
ing down the hill from Quisisana, and where the carriage 
was obliged to go ata slow pace. The king, on approach- 
ing, would not take the petition, but the gentleman per- 
sisted in walking by the carriage till the queen slid her 
arm behind her husband's shoulders and took the paper. 
After delivering the paper he was arrested by the king's 
followers and well flogged. This is the way the young 
sovereign, just come to his throne, treats his subjects. 
As for the intelligent little queen, she is as miserable as 
may be, and is reported to have very little respect for 
her husband, on account of the absurd education given 
him by his father, and which unfits him as much for 
private as public life.” 


The Great Eastern. 

The Mechanic's Magazine thus treats of the Great 
Eastern asa war ship: * Without in the least degree 
detracting from ber commercial qualitiés, or increasing 
her cost, Mr. Scott Russell has so constructed her that 
no less than three hundred and sixty 10-inch guns might 
be placed on board of her and be fought, if the govern- 
ment should at any time desire to convert her intoa 
ship of war, either temporarily or otherwise. This is no 
small matter.” 


Prussia. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Times says 
that owing to the complications of the affairs of Italy 
the Prussian government is favorable to a European 
Congress, as it would be an acknowledgement that 
France and Austria are the arbitrators of Europe, if 
such weighty questions are allowed to be decited by the 
Zurich Conference. 


“Austria. 


Letters from Vienna express apprehension that the 
difficulties of the Italian question will not be settled 
Zurich, and give a report that furloughs granted to Aus- 
trian soldiers returning from Italy, had been suspended, 
and that seven out of twelve Austrian corps d'armee are 
to be retained on a war footing. 


The Paris ‘‘ Patrie.’’ 

Tbe Paris Patrie having given utterance to strong anti- 
Austrian sentiments, had, pursuant to official orders, 
told ite readers that it does not receive its inspiration 
from the goverument, but expresses its own views only. 


The Invasion of England. 

The London Advertiser gives the following curious 
news in its Paris correspondence: ‘ Engineers have 
been sent to Bologne to survey the whole line of coast 
thence to Calais, that they may fix upon a spot for the 
formatien of a seaport sufficiently spacious to contain 
a fleet of fifty transports, and that the minister of 
marine had notified his subalterns that fifty transports, 
each capable of containing two thousand men, must be 
ready and waiting on the coast opposite Dover by the 

t of the ing year.”’ The writer says 
the statement reposes on excellent authority, and a fall 
confirmation of its authenticity had been telegraphed to 
the English government. He throws out a conjecture 
that a French altercation with Belgium will supply a 
pretext fora rupture with England. This story was of 
course regarded as a ridiculous canard. 


Victor Emmanuel. 

The King of Sardivia, in returning thanks for a medal 
presented to him by a private society, says that his efforts 
were always concentrated for the great national cause, 
that he lived for it and was ready to die for it; that diffi- 
culties and misfortunes arise which must and certainly 
will be surmounted, and that in view of the wisdom and 
good order now displayed in the Duchies and the Ro- 
magna, it has been impossible to go further, as he might 
have wished. In conclusion, he pledged his best efforts 
for the welfare of Italy. 


The Collier Folio. 

The Duke of Devonshire, its owner, has withdrawn the 
famous Collier folio from the British Museum, and has 
placed it in the hands of his solicitor for safe keeping. 
Such was the excitement which the question raised as to 
the good faith of Mr. Collier and the corrector of the folio 
had created, that the duke thought it best to have the 
volume under his own eye. 


Italy. 

The object of the defensive league between the pro- 
visional governments of Tuscany and Bologna and the 
dictator of Modena, is stated to be to prevent the restor- 
ation of the fullen governments, maintaia internal order, 
and lay down tue basis of assimilation in institutions. 


The French Liberals, 

The liberals in France are represented as being disap- 
pointed at the number of eminent men who decline 
availing themselves of the amnesty. _ tar presence in 
France would, it is tended, be rs to the 
cause of liberty. 


Venice. 

A number of distinguished Venetians have been sent 
as representatives to the European powers, and they have 
issued a lung address in which they say the conduct of 
Austria has not changed since the peace. 


The ‘*Times”’ and the Tuscans. 

The London Times strongly urges the Tuscans to be 
prepared to resist Austrian aggression even if they have 
to fight, and points to Garibaldi as a noble thampion for 
them of the Washington school. 


John Ruskin. 

Mr. John Ruskin is at Basle, Switzerland. He has a 
new work nearly completed. It is reported that he has 
written a series of lectures, with the ultimate design of 
delivering them in the United States. 


China. 

Advices from Canton say a fleet of 190 vessels would 
precede the English, French and American ambassadors 
up the Peibo, in case it should be necessary to force a 
paseage to Pekin. 


The General Admiral. 

The naval critic of the London Times gives on the 
whole a very favorable report of an intpection of the 
Russian frigate General Admiral, which remained at 
Spithead. 


East India Company. 

The old East India Company's army may be conridtered 
dissolved. Five th d Europ have taken their 
discharge, and four thousand more were expected. 


Massacre of Christians. 

A general massacre of the Christians in two towns in 
Borneo is reported. Pilgrims from Mecca are supposed 
to have given the signal for the outbreak. 


The Grand Duke Constantine. 

The Russian journals deny that the Grand Duke Con- 
stautive’s visit to England has apy political object. He 
Only went to study naval progress 


Austrian Military Schools. 

The Augsburg Gazette says that the Austrian military 
schools are to be pletely re-organized on the model 
of those in France. 


Egypt. 
The viceroy of Egypt is increasing his army consid- 
erably. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue Lire, TRAVELS AND Books or ALEXANDER Von Ium- 
BoLpT. With an iutroduction by Bayard Taylor. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. lémo. pp. 482. 1859. 

This work, based on a wide range of authorities, is well 
executed and full of interest, and is worthy of the ex- 
alted subject. Hamboldt was not only the foremost sci- 
entific man of his age, but bis personal adventures were 
exceedingly romantic, and bis character lofty and etain-* 
less. Devoted to science for the sake of science, he set 
little store by the earthly honors that were showered 
upon him. The record of such a life is a as an 
example. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co 
Miss Besaviourn Boox. Phitedeiphle T. B. Pe- 

terson & Krothers. I2mo. pp. 335. 

An excellent guide and manual for ladies, written by a 
true lady and a fearless. out-epoken woman. No one 
can read it without benefiting by it. Boston: Shepard, 
Clark & Brown. 


Dickens Scorrt. 


The same publishers are issuing cheap and excellent 
editions of the works of Charles Dickens and Sir Walter 
Scott, in numbers, twenty-five cents each. 
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Teams ror ApVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their eS & our large 

B 


LADIES! LADIES!! LADIES!!! 

Hoop Skirts! Hoop Skirts!! Hoop Skirts!!! 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 


E would respectfully invite the attention of the 

Ladies to our IMPROVED EUREKA SKELETON 
AND WOVEN SKIRTS, which are universally admitted 
to be unsurpassed in durabitity, lightness and elegance. 
They are, wherever introduced, fast superseding all 
others. These Skirts are manufactured with hoops of 
the fivest quality of WATUH-SPRING STBEL, which 
fact enables us to warrant the flexibility of the Spring 
sufficient to sustain the shape of the Skirt against any 
ordinary usage. 

WE PKOPOSE SELLING THESE SKIRTS AT THE 
REGULAR RETAIL PRICE. AND GIVE A GIFT WITH 
EACH SKIRT AT THE TIME OF SALK, WORTH FROM 
Fifty Cents to $100—consisting in part of Ladies’ 
Gold and Silver Watches. Gold Neck Chains, Silk Dress 
Patterns, Sewing Machines, Work Boxes, Silver- plated 
Tea and Table Spoons, Silver-plated Butter Koives and 
Salt Cellars, Eight-day Timepieces and Bronze Clocks. 
Elegant sets of Jewelry for Ladies, including Breast Pius 
and Ear Drops to match—Sets of Cameo, Mosaic, Lava, 
Coral and Garnet Breast Pins and Drops. Plain aod Ea- 
graved Bracelets, Gold Lockets of ull sizes, Gold Pencils 
and Pens, Ladies’ Fine Crape Shawls, Lace and Swiss 
Collars. ies’ Breast Pins, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, 
Sleeve Buttons, etc., with a large variety of articles vary- 
ing from 50 cents to $25 

he following is a partial list of our SKIRTS, which 
are offered at regular retail prices: 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ ll “ “ 
“ “ 
“ 

“ “ 8 “ “ 


SRSRSRSES 


If any Skirt we sell does not give entire satisfaction in 
every respect, it can be returned and the money will be 
refanded. A fall Catalogue of our Skirts and induce- 
ments to Agents, etc., byt be sent on application to 

R. DUFFIELD & Co., 
Wagner's 38 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE 


A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
AND IS RAPIDLY BECOMING 
The Standard Work of Piano Instruction. 
An examination will convince any one of 


ITS SUPERIORITY AND GENUINE MERIT. 


Two Editions are published, one adopting American, 
the other Foreign Fingering. When the work is ordered, 
if no preference is designated, the edition with American 
Fingering will be sent. Price $3, on receipt of which it 
will be forwarded by mail, post paid. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 


sept24 3w 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
LEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents wanted!—Extra 
inducements for 1860! All persons IN WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT will at once receive our Catalogue of 
Books, prepaid. by forwarding us their address. Partic- 
ular attention is requested to the liberal offers we make 
to all persons engaging in the sale of our Large Type 
Quarto PICTURIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 
Thousand Engravings. On receipt of the established 
price, Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a 
well-bound Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, 
and forwarded by express, at our risk and expense, to 
any central town or village in the United States, except- 
ing those of California, Oregon and Texas. Our books 
are sold by canvassera, and are well known to be the 
most saleable. Address, post paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William Street, New York. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 


72 Tremont Street, Boston. 


UST opened. French Corsets, corsets, CORSETS, 

CORSETS, in all the most desirable makes, 
from one dollar upwards. Please examine. Very best 
FRENCH KID GLOVES for 63 cents a pair. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
“ET MRS. CORNELIUS'’S COOK BOOK. the new and 
revised edition. if you wish to excel in the art of 
Cooking. Published by BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASK, 
Boston, and forwarded by mail upon receipt of the price, 
75 cents. Be sure to send for it. 
CONVULSIONS, 


PASMODIC symptoms, whether depending. on func- 
tional derangement. or a disease of the nervous cen- 
tres, are happily modified by the tonic and alterative 
power of the PERUVIAN SYRUP; the terrifying con- 
vulsions cease and order is restored by the removal of the 
exciting cause. and the prevention of the predisposition. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, | 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 
72 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EW FRENCH VEILS. NEW LACES, EDGINGS, 

NEW BONNET RIBBONS, VELVET RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, RUCHES, BLACK ENGLISH 
CRAPES, etc., etc., Wholesale and Retail. very cheap. 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES. 
jy2 3m NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


Laas KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
of Gantophile. Sold by 


augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, tte State. 
BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 


At Ne. 23 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Batzou’s Pustrsarme Hours. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 
We call the attention of the reader to the following let- 
ter from President Smith, of Wesleyan University : 


Mipptetown, Conn., Feb. 28, 1859. 


Sern W. Fowite & Co :— Gentlemen.—I first made use 
of the OxyGenatTep Bitters some seven or eight years 
ago. Having suffered for twenty years from a form of 
Dyspepsia, which was attended with a nervous headache, 
On an average of not less than one day in a week, [ was 
induced by the unpretending recommendation of Dr. 
Green “to try one bottle, and if no benefit was received 
to discontinue the use.” 

The use of one bottle warranted a further trial, to the 
extent of some three or four, with a careful observance 
of the accompanying directions. The result was, an al- 
most entire relief from the usual dyspeptic symptoms 
and their depressing, painful consequences. I believe 
these bitters produced an entire change in the habita of 
my system and upon the active energies of the digestive 
organs. I vow deem myself as exempt from Dyspepsia 
as most persons. These bitters have also been of service 
to other members of thy family. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 

Prepared by 8S. W. Fowis & Co., Boston, and for sale 
every where. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


TRIMMINGS, 
CORSETS, 


Watchspring Skirts, 
CHENILLES, 

_ Head Dresses, 
COIFFURES, 

AND 

Thread Store Goods. 
ALSO, 

“EWE Zephyr Wools, 

PRINTED 

CHINCHILLA, 

SHADES 
Of all Colors, 


2,4, AND8 FOLD, 
|, 1000 pounds just re- 
1 ceived, which we 

|| at wholesale and retail 
at the lowest prices at 


LF. P. SHUMWAY'S, 


243 
> WASHINGTON 
sept244w STREET. 


NEW EDITION 
or THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


HE steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by agfilial hand. to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful ite. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 
of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 


The following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 
with which it has been received by good judges 

‘Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his Alta task 
in a most able and acceptable ; with 
candor, and no dispositioa to magnify his mission.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘* The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 
as possible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 
arch himself speaks, there is wonderful consistency, in 
the modesty, humility. and plainneses of expression.””— 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

“It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.’’— Rev. 
O. A. Skinner. 

“The author has so admirably 
to present the full proportions of 
— Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 

‘It is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimivation.”"— Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘** Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
biography than has our author, as shown by this work.” 
—Rev. A. A. Miner. 

“ The style of the author Is smooth, cultivated, and 
finished; no straining atter highly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no deseending to ligutness or frivolity.”— 

Yew York Ch. Ambassador. 

“The work is history, faithful narrative, graphically, 
and truly recorded.”— Olive Branch. 

“Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou ’ discourse, or 
who have read his sterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the good man ”— Boston Bee. 

‘“* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at times radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicity, the voice of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.”—Rev. C. F. Le Fevre. 

** The p t volume embodies the history of his pub- 
lic, as well as his private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is here set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of the 
venerable subject.”-— Boston Post. 


“The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press. and the present volume will add much to his well- 
earned reputation.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** We seem to see him in this book. as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild. gentle, unassuming, benevolent 

ition, with the simplicity of a child, and the wis- 


rmed his work. as 
‘is father’s character.” 


ANOTHER NEW PATENT 


FAMILY SEWING MACTIINE! 
WEED’S NEW PATENT. 

AKING the stitch alike on both sides, like the cel- 

ebrated SLoat’s $50 Macurve. It will Stitch, Hem, 
Fell, Cord, Gather and Quilt. We invite the attention of 
an intelligent and discriminating public toa careful ex- 
amination of the two best Family Sewing Machines now 
before the public. We say the BEST MACHINES, and 
we will demonstrate it to the entire satisfaction of any 
one who may please to call at our Exhibition Rooms. We 
will keep either of the above Machines in good order five 
years without charge. and satisfaction warranted or 
money refunded. Purchasers of our Machines can have 
the right to exchange within one year without loss—thus 
giving an infinite advantage over any other house in the 
country. 

(>> Agents wanted in every town and county in the 
New England States, to whom a liberal margin will be 
given. Address A. MORTON & CO., Soiz Acents for the 
Eastern States, to whom all applications for Agencies and 
the right to vend must be addressed. 


A. MORTON & Co., 
septl0 tf 332 Washington Street. 


DO YOU EAT TO LIVE? 
OR DO YOU LIVE TO EAT! 


N either case get MRS. CORNELIUS'S NEW COOK 
BOOK. Send to BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
the publishers, fora copy. Price, 75 cents. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 
—AND— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Ne. 25 State Street. 

OANS negotiated. and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day o@pay ment, as directed. 


wM. F, maven, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


72 Tremont Street. Boston. 


UST opened Four Cases Linen Goods, TOWEL4, 

CRASHES, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE COV- 
ERS, DOYLIES, WHITE 'DAMASKS, '1 1-2 wide, for 
twenty-five centa a yard, LINEN HANDKERCHIERS, 
LINEN LAWNS and CAMBRICS, HOUSEKEEPING 


GOODS, all at our LOW PRICES. 


dom of a sage.’ %— Vermont Ch. Repository. 

The reader will find himself loth to lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after reading a few con- 
secutive pages. By addressing a line, pee Lee to the 
publisher. and enclosing one dollar, the containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the subject, will be sent, 
free of postage, to any part of the United States. For 
sale, wholesale and retail, by the publisher. 

A. TOMPKINS, 
No. 88 Cornhill, Boston. 


PICTORIAL EDITIONS 


FOUSEL’S PABULUM VITA, 
For the Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Soreness of the Chest, Asthma, and all Pulmonary 
and Bronchial Affections. by INHALA- 

TION OR OTHERWISE. 


A’ the urgent solicitation of many eminent physicians 


and others to reduce the price of this invaluable 
preparation, the agent takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has been enabled to make arrangements, by reason 
of the greatly increased sale of the medicine. to reduce 
its price to $1 per bottle, and 50 cents per trial bottle; thus 
placing it within the reach of all classes. The medicine 
can be taken with or without an inhalor. Price of the 
inhalor, $1 

This agreeable remedy can be administered to the most 
delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certain relief. 

This medicine needs no puffing. but the reader is re- 
ferred to the convincing testimonials of living witnesses, 
of which a rew one will appear every other week. 

The following testimonials will serve to show the value 
of Fousel’s Pabulum Vite. and the estimation in which it 
is held by those who have given it a trial. 

Boston, July 22, 1859. 


¥F. J Larormg, Esq :—Dear Sir :—This may certify that 
T have used Fousel’s Pabulum Vite, and | consider it the 
best article Lever used for Pulmonary Complaints My 
wife has used it for severe colds, and its effect was magi- 
cal, and I have no objection to your referring in any way 
to me that you may deem expedient. I have given the 
above named a fair trial, and with confidence advise all 
that are afflicted with colds or pul 'y complai to 
try it. Yours truly, 

Frep. F. 
8 Instrument Manufactory, 
— 128 Washington Street. 

F.J LAFORME, Sole Agent. M S. Q@RR & Co., 26 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., General Agents. For sale 
by all Apothecaries. july 23 eoptf 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 


72 Tremont Street, Boston, 


just o 10 Cases GLOVES, HOSIERY and 
MITTS, L tptEs’ MERINO HOSE, very good, for 
seventeen cents a pair. LADIES’, GENTS’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERVESTS, VERY BEST FRENCH KID 
GLOVES at sixty-three cents a pair. 


N EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Also, 
elegantly carved eee Pipes. Mounting and re- 


pairing at short notice 
= F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned (3 one week. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 
Fives Huyprep upon every conceivabie sub- 

ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexbaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN J. DYER & Ce., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS, 
HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 
Ww. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 


HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant. safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have grey hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr. FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept3 8w 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—Thie is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches, biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for $3 a year, and for 
sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. 

. M. BALLOU, ‘Boston, Mass. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
72 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


Nin EMBROIDERED COLLARS, NEW EMBROID- 
ERED SETTS, NEW EMBROIDERED BANDS, 
NEW EMBROIDERED FLOUNCINGS. NEW EDGINGS, 
NEW IN#ANIS’ FROCK WAISTS. how goote of every 
description, at prices which c d your at 
FRENCH DIMITY, fer roffling, all peloes. New In- 
voice BEST SPRING SKIRTS. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frencn, Hom@opataic, VANILLA Premium 
Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLs Hom@opatuic anp Dizrs- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CrackeED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality. and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the =e eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, C Murray, New York; 
Wh. 8. Grant. Philadelphia ; V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
ae Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

sept24 tf Dorchester. Maae. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Seng my taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water dia Ink and Pastel Colors. Deguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


Premature Loss of the Majr, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 


may28 tf 


For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3t 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


i 
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SUNDAY MEETING OF COLORED PEOPLE AT CHICAGO. 


SCENE IN AN AFRICAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 

The scene delineated in one of the engravings on this page, is 
sketched from life, and represents the interior of an African church, 
at Chicago, during a prayer meeting at a period of the greatest 
excitement. A friend of ours, who has attended on more than 
one occasion, was much impressed by the rude eloquence of the 
preacher, and by the wild excitement of his auditors. The im- 

ressibility of the colored races is strikingly exhibited in their re- 
igious exercises. Wild gestures, convulsions, stentorian shouts, 
attest the fervency of their zeal. Their “ wrestlings ” are some- 
times fearful to contemplate. The women are as much excited as 
the men, perhaps even more so. Scenes ludicrous in themselves 
often occur at these meetings, but we forbear to enlarge upon 
them, for the parties en are all sincere and devout, and 
hence, have a t to be shielded from ridicule, and to be permit- 
ted to conduct their services in their own way. As we contem- 
plate their gatherings, we cannot help being impressed with the 
important results to the colored races which have flowed from their 
contact with civilized whites. The ancestors of these same people 


dashed out their brethren’s brains with clubs, in honor of beastly 
idols ; theird escendants recogniz® the truths of the gospel, and the 
ey he those self-sacrifices which a divine religion has substi- 
tuted for the sanguinary offerings of paganism. 


WASHINGTON’S ROCK. 

Our sain Ga one of the most romantic and hallowed 
localities in the State of New Jersey, situated near Middlebrook, 
on the southern slope of the mountains of Somerset county, New 
Jersey, known as Washington’s Rock. From its great altitude, an 
uninterrupted view is obtained of the country extending from the 
hills of Bergen, on the east, to those of Hunterdon on the west, 
embracing the highlands of Nevisink, Staten Island, the cities of 
New Yor’, Brooklyn, Newark, New Branswick, and Perth Am- 
boy, villages almost without number, and a section of country 
unsurpassed in landecape beauties. The name of the rock is taken 
from revolutionary associations. Jn the spring of 1777, the 
American army lay encamped in the valley of Middlebrook, below. 
But twelve miles off, at New Brunswick, lay the British army, 
under charge of Lord Howe. The position of our army was 
strong, notwithstanding the poverty of their circumstances, and 
every conceivable feint and stratagem was resorted to by the enemy, 
for the purpose of decoying them from their security, but without 
effect. Finally, fatigued with exertion, the British army left for 
Perth Amboy, intending to leave Philadelphia via Staten Island, 
thus avoiding the American posts at Princeton and Trenton. ~ 
Daring the whole of this trying period, tradition says that Gen. 
Washington habitually frequented the rock shown in our picture, 
to study out the probable movements of the foe. The rock is a 
large key-stone boulder, perched on the edge of the mountain’s 
brow, seemingly ready to topple off, and crush to atoms the 
hamlets below. 


THE WORLD IN A NEWSPAPER. 

Wonderful to him who has eyes to see it rightly is the newspa- 
per. To me, for example, sitting on the critical front bench of 
the pit, in my study here in Salem, the advent of my weekly jour- 
nal is that of a strolling theatre, or rather of a puppet show, on 
whose stage, narrow as it is, the y, comedy, and farce of 
life are played in little. Behold the whole huge earth sent to me” 
hebdomadally in a brown paper wrapper ! 

Hither to my obscure corner, by wind, or steam, on horseback, 
on dromedary back, in the pouch of the Indian runner, or click- 
ing over the magnetic wires, troop all the famous performers from 
the four quarters of the globe. Looked at from a point of criti- 
cism tiny puppets they seem all, as the editor sets his booth upon 
my desk and officiates as showman. Now I can truly see how 
little and muaieee is life. The earth appears almost as a drop 
of vinegar, on which the solar microscope of the imagination 
must be brought to bear in order to make-out anything distinctly. 

The animalcyle there, in the pea-jacket, is Louis Philippe, just 
landed on the coast of England. That other, in the gray surtout 
and cocked hat, is Napoleon Bonaparte Smith, assuring France 
that she need apprehend po interference from him in ‘the present 
alarming juncture. At that spot, where you see a speck of some- 
thing in motion, is an immense mass meeting. Look sharper, and 
you will see a man brandishing his mandibles in an excited man- 


‘ner. This is the great Soandso, defending his position amid 


tumultuous and irrepressible cheers. That infinitesimal creature 


upon whom some score ot others, as minute as he, are gazing in 
open-mouthed admiration, is a famous philosopher, expounding to 
a select audience their capacity for the infinite. That scarce dis- 
cernable puffiet of smoke and dust is a revolution. That speck 
there is a reformer just arranging a lever with which he is to move 
the world. And lo! there creeps forward the shadow of a skeleton 
that blows one breath between its oes teeth, and all our dis- 
tinguished actors are whisked off the stage into the dark beyond. 
Yes, the little show box has its solemn suggestions. Now and 
then we catch a glimpse of a grim old man, who lays down a 
scythe and hour glass in the corner, while he shifts the scenes. 
There, too, in the dim back ground, a weird shape is ever delving. 
Sometimes he leans upon his mattock, and gazes, as a coac 
whirls by, bearing the newly married on their wedding jaunt, or 
ances carelessly at a babe brought home from christening. 
suddenly (for the scene grows larger and larger as we look) a bony 
hand snatches back a performer in the midst of his part, and him 
whom yesterday two infinites (past and future) would not suffice, 
a handful of dust is enough to cover and silence forever. Nay, 


a see the same fleshless fingers opening to clutch the showman 
imself, and guess, not without a shudder, that they are lying in 
wait for spectators also. Think of it! for two dollars a year I 
a season ticket to this great Globe Theatre, whose scene shifter A 
Time, and whose curtain is rang down by Death. 

Such thoughts will occur to me sometimes as I am tearing off 
the wrapper of my newspaper. Then suddenly that otherwise too 
often vacant sheet becomes invested for me with a strange kind of 
awe. Look! Deaths and marri » notices of inventions, dis- 
coveries, and books, lists of promotion, of killed, wounded, and 
missing, news of fires, accidents, of sudden wealth, and as sudden 
poverty. I hold in my hand the end of myriad invisible electric 
conductors, along which tremble the joys, sorrows, wrongs, tri- 
umphs, hopes, and despairs of as many men and women every- 
where. So that upon that mood of mind which seems to isolate 
me from mankind as a 8 r of that puppet pranks, another 
supervenes, in which I feel that I, too, unknown and unheard of, 
am - of some import to my fellows. For, through my newspa- 
per here, do not families take pains to send me, an entire stranger, 
news of a death among them? Are not here two who would have 
me know of their marriage? And, strangest of all, is not this 
singular person anxious to have me know that he has received a 
fresh supply of Dimity Broisgins? But to none of us does the 

resent (even for a moment discerned as such) continue miracu- 
ous. We glance carelessly at the sun rise and. get used to 
Pleiades. The wonder wears off, and to morrow .this sheet, in 
which a vision = let down = me — — shall be a wrap- 
page to a bar of soap or the platter a beggar’s broken 
victuals.—James Russell Lowell. 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 

On one of the many bridges in Ghent stand two large brazen 
images of father and son, who obtained this distinguished mark of 
the admiration of their fellow-citizens by the following incidents :— 
Both the father and the son were, for some offence against the 
State, condemned to die Some favorable circumstance appear- 
ing on the side of the son, he was granted a remission of his sen- 
tence, under certain provisions ; in short, he was offered a pardon, 
on acruel and barbarous condition—namely, that he would be- 
come the executioner of his father! He at first resolutely refused 
to preserve his life by means so fatal and detestable. This is not 
to be wondered at ; for let us hope, for the honor of our nature, 
that there are very few sons who would not have spurned with ab- 
horrence life sustained on a condition so horrid and unnatural. 
The son, though long inflexible, was at length overcome by the 
entreaties of a fond father, who represented to him that, at all 
events, his (the father’s) life was forfeited, and that it would be 
the greatest possible consolation for him in his last moments to 
think that in his death he was an instrument of his son’s preserva- 
tion. The youth consented to adopt the horrible means of recov- 
ering his life and liberty; he lifted the axe—but, as it was about 
to fall, his arm sunk nerveless, and the axe dropped from his 
hand! Had he as many lives as hairs, he could have yielded them 
all, one after another, rather than again conceive, much less per- 
petrate such an act. Life, liberty, everything vanished before the 
dearer interests of filial affection ; he fell upon his father’s neck, 
and embracing him, triumphantly exclaimed, “‘My father! my 
father! we die together !”’ and then called for another executioner 
to fulfil the sentence of the law. Hard must their hearts indeed 
be—bereft of every sensation of humanity—who could stand in- 
sensible spectators of such a scene. A sudden peal of involun- 
tary applause, mixed with groans and sighs, rent theair. The 
execution was suspended ; and on a simple report of the transgc- 
tion to the authorities, both were pardoned. High rewards and 
honors were conferred on the son; and finally those two admira- 
ble brazen images were raised to commemorate a transaction 80 
honorable to human nature.—Reynolds. 


WASHINGTON’S ROCK, SOMERSET COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
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